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The Only “ Leslie’s.” 
(COM MENTING on the change in the name of Les- 
lie’s Monthly Magazine to the American Monthly 
Magazine, the Portland Oregonian refers to the fact 
that 
between the magazine and LESLIE’S WEEKLY,’’ and 


‘for a long time there has been no connection 


it adds, ‘“‘this last is the oldest illustrated weekly 
paper in America, and always one of the best.”’ 
Appreciating this splendid compliment from one of 
the most enterprising and successful newspapers on 
the Pacific coast, we may add that LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
will this year celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and 
that this will mark the semi-centennial of illustrated 
journalism in the United States. The first issue of 
the WEEKLY appeared on the 14th of December, 1855. 
During the long interval that has elapsed many pub- 
bloomed, and died the death 
of the just or the unjust in the field of illustrated 
journalism. 


lications have budded, 


The signal success of Frank Leslie with 
his illustrated weekly led to many imitators, and even 
to the appropriation of the name Leslie’s, and some- 
times to Frank Leslie’s, by publishers who sought to 
win favor. The last of the legitimate Lresiir publi- 
cations, aside from the WEEKLY, was the monthly 
magazine, long conducted by Mrs. Frank Leslie, and 
afterward by a company which succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the publication. 

The abandonment of the name Leslie by the monthly 
leaves LESLIE’S WEEKLY the only publication bearing 
the name. It is a singular circumstance that, at the 
expiration of half a century, once more LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY remains alone in its field, in the language of 
our Portland contemporary, “‘the oldest illustrated 
weekly paper in America, and always one of the 
best.”’ 

7 « 


Practical Sense for Educators. 


MONG ALL the addresses delivered before students 
and educators at college commencements and in 
other places during the present season, we know of 
none fraught with more practical wisdom and none 
more worthy of remembrance than the address given by 
Mayor McClellan, of New York, at the Asbury Park 
convention of the National Educational Association. 
As the time draws near for the re-opening of the pub- 
lic schools and the resumption of the teaching service, 
it will not be amiss to recall and to emphasize some of 
the points made by Mr. McClellan in his frank and 
straightforward talk to teachers on this occasion. 
The views expressed were all the more valuable in 
coming, as they did, from a man of many affairs, the 
chief magistrate of a great city, a man who spoke not 
academically, but entirely from the view point of busi- 
ness and actual, every-day life. 

At the outset of his address, Mayor McClellan con- 
fessed himself to be old-fashioned in some of his ideas 
as to the right methods and the true aims of educa- 
tion. He attacked the fads and frills which have been 
lugged into the curricula of the common schools to the 
exclusion of things more vital and essential, and made 
an earnest appeal for ‘‘ the three R’s’’ as the founda- 
tion of the best knowledge. ‘‘It is anything but flat- 
tering,”’ he said, “‘to our standards of local adminis- 
tration that the products of our great urban public 
schools seldom succeed at either West Point or An- 
napolis. Run through a list of the honor men at both 
academies, and while you often find among them the 
products of private institutions, you will find that the 
vast majority come from the little cross-road country 
school-house, whose simple-minded teacher—God bless 
her !—has had no other working capital at her com- 
mand than a fair knowledge of the three R’s, which 
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she has conscientiously imparted to her pupils.’’ Who 
that has studied the operations of our public-school 
system and taken note of its products as they appear 
in common and daily life can fail to see the truth and 
significance of these words ? 

More valuable still, more practical and timely, was 
Mayor McClellan’s protest against the wholly material 
and purely utilitarian view of education which now ob- 
tains in so many quarters. Our public schools exist, 
he reminded his hearers, for a far higher and nobler 
purpose than the turning out of “‘ money-making ma- 
chines rather than educated men.’’ The development 
of character, the enlargement of the sympathies, a 
broader vision of life and its duties, a keener sense of 
our obligations to our fellow-men, a higher and nobler 
conception of the service we owe to humanity—these 
are the true objects of education ; and so far as pub- 
lic schools fail of securing these results, so far do 
they fail of their proper mission. ‘* We have deified 
action,’’ said the speaker, “‘ at the expense of thought. 
We have so persistently preached the doctrine of ac- 
tion that we are almost convinced that any action is 
better than none. Not only have sweetness and light 
been discarded as effeminate fads, but thought and 
deliberation bid fair to follow them.’’ ‘‘ What we 
need is not so much men who do, as men who think ; 
not so much unthinking men of action, as thoughtful, 
earnest, conservative citizens.’’ 

These words of admonition and warning the coun- 
try will do well to hear and heed. ‘The character of 
our future citizenship depends to a very large degree 
upon the kind of education imparted in our public 
schools. Here exist, as nowhere else, the chief 
sources of our strength, or our weakness, as a nation 
and a people. Here we must look, in a large part, 
for the antidote for that selfishness and greed, that 
mean and sordid spirit which seems, at times, to have 
taken possession of the American people and con- 
verted them into a nation of money-worshipers. To 
the homes, the churches, and the schools of the land 
we must look for leadership to higher things, to 
broader, nobler, and more just views of life. 


How Much Will Japan Ask P 


OW MUCH will Russia have to pay to settle with 
Japan? That is the interesting question of 
the hour. It is the belief in Europe that Japan will 
insist that, as she fought a war of defense, she has a 
right to demand payment of all the expenditures and 
losses which the war has cost her, and to demand also 
the most substantial guarantees that Russia will not 
at sone future date, when better prepared, again 
become the aggressor against Japan. Mr. O. Eltz- 
bacher, in the July number of the Nineteenth Century, 
sums up Japan’s actual expenditures and financial 
losses suffered through the war, in pounds sterling, 
as follows : 


Money raised for the war, by loans and otherwise. 
Compensation for cripples, widows, and orphans. - 
Damages through mobilization, loss in trade, etc. - . 
Loss of war material, liquidation of the war, and 
other expenses........+.eeeeeees 
Total 


£116,500,000 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 


20,000,000 
£181,500,000 
This is the amount, $907,500,000, in round numbers, 
it is said, that Japan can properly claim from Russia, 
if the war is brought to an immediate close. If it is 
not, the bill will rapidly grow larger. It is recalled 
that immediately after the battle of Sedan, in Sep- 
tember, 1870, Bismarck, on behalf of Germany, offered 
terms of peace to France, based on the cession of 
Alsace and payment of $400,000,000 indemnity. The 
negotiations fell through, and the war continued, and 
six weeks later Bismarck increased his indemnity to 
$600,000,000. A month later he raised it to $800,000, - 
000, and finally, in February, 1871, he demanded and 
obtained not only Alsace but Lorraine as well, and 
$1,000,000,000 cash. Mr. Eltzbacher estimates that 
every day’s delay on the part of Russia will add $2,- 
500,000 to the bill it will eventually have to pay to 
Japan, and he fears that Russia’s last and only finan- 
cial resource is confiscation—the plundering of the 
treasures accumulated in the Russian churches and 
monasteries. 

With this view of the case, one might expect that 
the peace negotiations at Portsmouth would require 
but a few days, but those who know Russia’s methods 
best are inclined to believe that before she will aban- 
don her position in the eyes of the world, as the 
strongest Power in Europe, she will seek delay, and 
that the first suggestions will be in that line. If these 
fail, she may repeat her tactics at the famous Berlin 
conference, when, to the surprise of the English rep- 
resentatives, the Russian officials declared that they 
must refer the final terms to the Czar himself, and 
that the sittings of the conference must be adjourned 
until a diplomat of high rank could reach St. Peters- 
burg and personally obtain the Emperor’s opinion. 
Lord Beaconsfield was prepared for this emergency, 
and was also prepared for war with Russia, and he 
acted accordingly. The Russians thereupon conceded 
the demands of England. 

Will history repeat itself at Portsmouth ? 


The Plain Truth. 


T IS A fact worth noting that the legislators at 
Albany who recently haled Mr. Ervin Wardman, 

of the New York Press, before them for alleged libel- 
ous utterances, 7n re the Hooker case, are the same 
men who refused to pass the bill amending the 
libel law, as they were urged to do by the newspapers 
of the State at the session last winter. It makes all the 
difference, of course, as to whose ox is gored. If these 
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lawmakers who are so painfully sensitive under news- 
paper criticism will carry their tenderness over into the 
next regular legislative session perhaps they will be 
ready then to enact a law so clearly in the interests of 
justice, decency, and fair play as this proposed amend- 
ment to the libel law is acknowledged to be. As for 
Mr. Wardman, he acted clearly within his moral, as 
well as his legal, rights in refusing to disclose the 
sources of the published statements which gave 
offense to the honorable and high-minded gentlemen 
at Albany. Let the aforesaid gentlemen attend to 
their proper legislative business as well as Mr. Ward- 
man attends to his editorial duties, and peace and 
good-fellowship will reign all around. 
a 


HY SHOULD any one express surprise over the 
disclosure by the State civil service board of 
New York that the clerks in the State fiscal super- 
visor’s office paid a five-per cent. campaign assess- 
ment to the head of that department last fall? We 
doubt if any of the clerks in any of the State depart- 
ments, Republican or Democratic, failed to make a cam- 
paign contribution last fall, or any other fall, while they 
were in office and while campaigns were on. These 
contributions have been paid regularly for many years. 
The State civil-service board need not have wasted 
time in making an investigation, because no one has 
denied that campaign contributions have been made, 
or that there has been an assessment at each recurring 
campaign, and that this assessment has been promptly 
and, in most instances, willingly paid. We do not 
commend these assessments, but usage has established 
the custom and both parties have followed it. Either 
the law forbidding campaign assessments should be 
repealed or it should be obeyed. As long as Governor 
Higgins is the chief executive of this State, obedience 
to law will be enforced; that is according to his repu- 
tation and his record. 
HE OPPONENTS of further naval expansion may 
find a plausible support for their argument in the 
fact that we are losing more men by explosions on our 
war-ships than we are likely to lose for a long time to 
come in actual warfare. So far as our navy is con- 
cerned, our chief enemies seem to be not without, but 
within, in the shape of high explosives and new devices 
in war enginery. The number of killed and wounded 
in the Bennington explosion alone comes well up to- 
ward the total of our fatalities in battle on land and 
sea during the whole course of the Spanish-American 
war; and the Bennington disaster, while the worst, 
was only one of not less than two score of similar mis- 
haps which have occurred in our navy since the blow- 
ing up of the Maine. The next in the order of fatal- 
ities was the accidental ignition of powder in the tur- 
ret of the Missouri in April of last year, resulting in 
the death of five officers and twenty-four men. An- 
other mishap occurred on board the Massachusetts in 
January, 1903, when the premature discharge of a gun 
killed six men. The Jowa lost nine men in the same 
year by the bursting of a gun, and in 1902 the Kear- 
sarge lost five menin a similar way. In the same 
period a few lives have been lost in experimental 
operations among our land forces, but so far as the. 
records go it appears that the risks and perils are far 
greater in the naval service than they are in the army. 
If a similar ratio of fatalities obtains when our navy 
has been enlarged according to the present programme, 
the showing will be a grewsome one indeed. 
a 
OF ONE thing the people of this country may rest 
assured, and that is that President Roosevelt is 
in dead earnest in his warfare on grafters in the pub- 
lic service, high and low. He will not be satisfied to 
let them go. He will not rest until they have been 
punished. There have been more convictions of pub- 
lic officials under his administration than have ever 
been recorded under any other President in the history 
of the country, and there will be a great many more 
if the President’s purpose to secure a revision of the 
statutes at the approaching extra session of Congress, 
so as to prevent the escape of wrongdoers, is carried 
out. The President has a free hand in this matter ; 
he is not a candidate for another term, and has res- 
olutely set his face against every suggestion that, 
under any circumstances, he could be a candidate. He 
knows, as every other leader in his party knows, that 
history is only repeating itself, and that continuance 
in power of one party always leads to corruption. 
There is ro secret about this, and the Republican party 
has been kept in power by the people mainly because 
they believed that it bred less corruption by continu- 
ance in service than did the opposition. History justi- 
fies that conclusion, but recent revelations of all forms 
of graft old and new, in all sorts of places, high and 
low, anc in one public department after the other, have 
dazed t'1e American public. Party leaders have sought 
to exte uate a system that seemed to be an outgrowth 
of our political methods, but President Roosevelt has 
never been a suppressor, he has always been an ex- 
poser, of frauds. The vast majority of the party 
stand: with Roosevelt. A few unworthy leaders who 
have obtained control, in certain sections, of the party 
orga.ization are at the bottom of the trouble, and it 
is fortunate that we have a President who has no 
favors to ask and none to grant. 


+ + 
$10—A New Prize Photo Contest— $10 


OuR amateur prize photo contest has long beea one of the success- 
ful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. The publishers have decided to 
establish an additional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
pert. LESLIE’Ss WEFKLY will give a prize of $10 for the best picture 
with: News value furnished by any amateur or professional. For 
eve ‘'y other News picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All 
photographs should be accompanied by a very brief statement of the 
€ vents depicted. 
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HATEVER MAY be the outcome of the peace 

negotiations between Russia and Japan, the 
Czar seems determined to 
keep up a show of defense 
and also to retain among 
his military advisers some 
one of the ducal family 
whose dominance in Rus- 
sian affairs has been the 
real cause of most of the 
country’s woes and disas- 
ters. Hehas appointed the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, a 
second cousin, to be presi- 
dent of the council of na- 
tional defense. This grand 
duke, who is inspector-gen- 
eral of cavalry, has fre- 
quently been mentioned as 
likely to obtain supreme 
command of the Russian 

















Beans od aac tauies forces in the far East. He 
council of national is regarded in Russian mili- 
Golense. tary circles as the finest 

cavalry commander in the 

world. He has kept entirely aloof from politics, and 


finding himself, through the extravagance of his 
father, without fortune, he contracted a morganatic 
marriage with the rich and beautiful widow of a Mus- 
covite merchant. He was born in 1856. 
a 
“THE FAMOUS British Order of the Garter has so 
far been conferred on only one Oriental ruler, viz., 
the Shah of Persia. 3efore many months, however, 
it will be bestowed on the Emperor of Japan, between 
whose country and Great Britain the closest relations 
now exist. It is the present intention to have the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at the end of their visit 
to India, sail in a great war-ship to Japan, bearing 
the coveted decoration with them. 
a 
[? MIGHT go without saying, perhaps, that a man 
possessed of the tact, suavity, and knowledge of 
human nature sufficient 
to make him a success- 
ful newspaper editor and 
manager would, by vir- 
tue of the same qualifi- 
cations, be more likely 
than some other men to 
meet the requirements 
of a diplomatic post. 
Be that as it may, it is 
certain that many of 
our most successful dip- 
lomats, including the 
late John Hay, White- 
law Reid, Charles Emory 
Smith, and Charles S. 
Francis, have been men 
of large experience in 
daily journalism. And 
to this list may be added the name of Mr. John Hicks, 
editor of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern, who, after 
serving acceptably a term of four years as minister to 
Peru under President Harrison, is now returned to the 
same field by President Roosevelt as minister to Chili. 
Mr. Hicks is a native of Auburn, N. Y., but the family 
removed to Wisconsin when he was a boy, and he has 
been a resident of that State ever since. He was ed- 
ucated at Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., began 
newspaper work at the age of twenty on the paper he 
now owns, and has spent his life in the business. He 
was given the degree of LL.D. by Lawrence Univer- 
sity in 1890, and in 1894 he published a novel, “‘ The 
Man from Oshkosh,’’ which had considerable vogue. 
It appeared in Chicago and London and the English 
house issued several editions of it. Mr. Hicks has been 
something of a traveler, having made the tour of 
Europe in 1895, and in 1899 he spent several months 
in Egypt, Turkey, Italy, and France. His father was 
killed in the Union army and the son secured an edu- 
cation by his own efforts. His newspaper is consid- 
ered the strongest in the State outside of Milwaukee. 
- 
PINIONS DIFFER widely as to the wisdom of 
the position taken by Mayor 
Dunne, of Chicago, on the subject 
of municipal ownership, but few, if 
any, will be inclined to question the 
soundness of his judgment in ap- 
pointing three women as members 
ot the Chicago board of education, 
especially when the character of the 
appointees is considered. One of 
them is Miss Jane Addams, the 
founder and present head of Hull 
House, the well-known social settle- 
ment of Chicago, and one of the 
noblest and most brilliant women in 
America to-day. A second member 
is Mrs. Emmons Blaine, who has sig- 
nalized her interest in the cause of 
education by a gift of $1,000,000 to 
the University of Chicago and for 
other educational purposes, includ- 
ing the Emmons Blaine School ot 





HON. JOHN HICKS, 


The Western editor recently ap- 
pointed minister to 
Chili, 





chology and pedagogy, and was for several years a 
member of the faculty of the Cook County normal 
school. It was chiefly through her efforts that a bill 
was pushed through the Illinois Legislature legalizing 
kindergartens as a part of the public-school system of 
Chicago, an achievement which alone entitles her to the 
everlasting gratitude of the friends of public education 
in that city. It was Dr. De Bey, also, who led the 
fight which resulted in the defeat of a bill making 
married women ineligible as teachers in the public 
schools of Illinois. A year ago she acted as a mediator 
in the stock-yards strike. With three such women on 
the board of education, the public schools of Chicago 
will surely have no lack of energetic and intelligent 
supervision, 
= 
O OTHER American young lady of this generation 
is having so much desirable, varied, and delight- 

















NOTABLE PICTURE OF MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 


The President’s daughter, cx voute to the Philippines, admiring the 
scenery on a historic mountain near Honolulu, 
hrom stercograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood. 


ful experience as befalls the popular elder daughter 
of the President of the United States. Miss Alice 
Roosevelt has taken many interesting trips in her own 
land, but it is doubtful if all these put together have 
furnished her such a wealth of change and pleasurable 
novelty as has the journey she has taken with Secre- 
tary Taft and party to the Philippine Islands. The 
whole world knows of the magnificent and _ thrilling 
ovations received by these travelers during their tem- 
porary sojourn in Japan, where, from the masses to 
the loftiest in the land, including the Emperor, all 
united in bidding them welcome. This may appear 
the most remarkable feature of the long journey, but 
there were also pleasant experiences at every other 
stage of it. In Hawaii, for instance, the visitors were 
cordially entertained, and they had an opportunity of 
beholding some of the grandest scenery in the world. 
Our unique and striking photograph shows Miss Roose- 
velt, against the background of the great mountain, 
Nuuanu Pali, seven miles from Honolulu, standing in 
an attitude of rapt admiration as she gazed on one of 
the most wonderful prospects on the globe. In reach- 
ing the spot the sight-seers skirted a precipice 1,000 
feet in sheer descent and passed over historic ground, 
for it was in that locality that the great King Kame- 
hameha, a century ago, in a fierce battle, inflicted a 
decisive defeat on an army of his enemies. Miss 
toosevelt has also found much to interest her in the 
Philippines. The Taft party on arriving at Manila 
was honored with a grand water pageant and the most 
enthusiastic popular demonstration ever known there. 


NE OF THE largest and most interesting portions 
of Africa now under the protection of England 
is Uganda. When Stanley 
explored the interior of the 
Dark Continent, Uganda 
was under the rule of King 
Suna, and concerning his 
dark and bloody deeds the 
explorer has a good deal to 
say. Since Stanley’s visit 
Uganda has had two other 
sovereigns —- Mutesa, who 
adopted Christianity and 
under whom the country 
became well known to the 
outside world, and Mwan- 
ga, whose reign was full 
of blood and terror, and 
who was finally deported 
by the English and died in 
1903. A son of Mwanga, 
Dandi Chwa, is now kin a ae 
’ g, lhe little eleven-year-old king 
but under a rege of of Usnede, ts 2 ” 
gency ) { Uganda, m Atrica 
three native chiefs. The Migueira. 
lad is only eleven years of 
age and is said to be very bright, and is improving 
upon the example of his predecessors in the matter of 
education. Nothing could better illustrate the differ- 
ence between Uganda as it was and Uganda as it is 
than the position of the monarchy. In the old days 
the king could dispossess the greatest chief; ‘‘ his 
voice was the voice of God to his people.’’ His court 
was surrounded by a large retinue of soldiers, musi- 
cians, dwarfs, clowns, albinos, messengers, execution- 
ers, and pages. Muchof this has been changed under 
British direction. The present king’s title is ‘‘ His 
Highness the Kabaka of Uganda.’’ He is entitled un- 
der present regulations to a salute of eleven guns and 
an allowance of about four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars a year out of native revenues. 
- 
SUIT AT LAW having some unique and remark- 
able features was that recently brought by Mr. D. 
C. Hansen, a New York 
lawyer, against Thomas 
F. Walsh, the well- 
known Colorado million- 
airemineowner, and Miss 
Violette Watson, as co- 
defendants. The action 
was brought to recover 
fees from Miss Watson, 
who, it appears, retained 
Mr. Hansen as her coun- 
sel in three separate 
actions for damages 
against the Colorado 
‘apitalist, the total 
amount claimed by her 
being $370,000. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hansen, the 
plaintiff agreed to give 
him as his fee forty per cent. of the amount of damages 
collected, but the suits against Mr. Walsh were dis- 
continued, it is alleged, at the instance of Miss Wat- 
son, who received a large sum to compromise the 
matter, but failed to recompense Mr. Hansen, ac- 
cording to the agreement. In the latter’s affidavit 
Miss Watson is described as twenty-two years old, the 
granddaughter of a retired general of the British 
army, and daughter of Henry E. Watson, who has 
large business interests in Paris. Miss Watson, who 
yas then a pupil at a convent, first met Mr. Walsh sev- 
eral years ago while she was on a vacation in Paris, 
he being at the time financial adviser to the King of 
Belgium. Subsequently the girl accompanied Mr. 
Walsh to this country as his ward, and later became, 
she alleged, his affianced wife. As such he gave 
her many magnificent gifts of jewelry, and also a prom- 
ise to maintain her at the rate of $15,000 a year. 
Miss Watson’s present whereabouts are not stated, 
but Mr. Walsh returned with his family from Rome 
carly in the summer, and took up his residence at New- 
port, where, it is reported, he has leased ‘‘ Beaulieu,’’ 
one of the finest residences at the famous fashionable 
resort, at a rental of $100,000 per year. 
a 




















MR. THOMAS F. WALSH, 
Phe Colorado millionaire, co-detend 
ant with Miss Violette Watson in 
a suit for legal tees, 























Education. No less distinguished 
than these is the third member, Dr. 
De Bey. She is a specialist in psy- 


MRS. EMMONS BLAINE, MISS JANE ADDAMS, AND DR. CORNELIA B. 


UR AMERICAN citizenship in- 
cludes a great variety of peo- 

ple, and among them is a real king, 
onasmallscale. This distinguished 
person is Mr. William D. Carey, who 
is the owner of the little island called 
the Calf of Man, situated but a short 
distance from the Isleof Man. The 
latter is a British possession, subject 
to the authority of the nation, but 
the Calf of Man is free and inde- 
pendent. It was granted to an an- 
cestor of Mr. Carey by an English 
sovereign, whose life the ancestor 
saved in battle. The terms of the 
grant prevent the government from 
controlling or taxing the island. 
The island comprises nine hundred 
acres of land, and its population is 
fifty-two, including one American 








Three new members of the Chicago board of education 
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millionaire. Mr. Carey has become 
naturalized, and would rather live 
here than in his petty kingdom, 
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An Admiral Tells How Russia’s Fleet Was Destroyed 


By Charlton B. Perkins, Special Correspondent of Leslie’s Weekly 





MANILA, July 5th, 1905. 
RECKED and shattered from shot and 
shell, the Russian cruisers Aurora, 
Oleg, and Zemtchug came into Manila Bay 
recently, seeking shelter from the ever- 
vigilant Japanese cruisers that were search- 
ing the seas for anything that looked like a 
Russian ship. These three vessels formed 
the squadron under command of Admiral 
Enquist, and their great speed — twenty-four 
knots—enabled them to make for a place of 
safety after almost the entire Russian fleet 
had been destroyed by the Japanese in the 
Sea of Japan. The Avrora had a large hole 
in her starboard bow, and her upper works 
were damaged considerably by the close-range 
fire of the Japanese secondary battery. The 
Oleg was struck no than twenty-five 
times by shells, and she had two holes on 
her starboard side about two feet above the 
water-line. The Zemtchug was the least 
damaged of the three vessels, having escaped 
with only a slight injury to her centre smoke- 
stack. 
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crafts steaming full speed toward us. Our 
entire secondary batteries were turned upon 
her, and the sea became a seething mass. 
She pitched forward and went down within a 
very short time. But the Japanese apparently 
were determined to have revenge, for they 
concentrated their fire upon us. A twelve- 
inch projectile entered the Oleg forward and 
exploded, killing every one on the deck and 
silencing the forward batteries. 

‘* Seeing that my ship was totally disabled, 
I signaled to my squadron to break through 
the line and run for safety. As I turned I 
saw Admiral Rojestvensky’s flag-ship list 
over and begin to sink, while all of the re- 
maining ships covered her by turning back. 
A torpedo-boat shot out alongside the sinking 
ship, and the admiral transferred his flag to 
the torpedo-boat. As the darkness grew upon 
us we became bewildered, and could not tell 
whether we were firing upon Japanese or our 
own ships, and, to my great surprise, I dis- 
covered that the Japanese had sailed to the 
south, and we were completely surrounded. 








Upon visiting the flag-ship I was met at 
the gangway by Admiral Enquist, a thorough 
gentleman, who invited me to his cabin, 
where we sat for several hours, while the 
admiral related in a most graphic way the 
part that he took with his ships in the late naval 
battle. He said: ‘At about eight-thirty on May 
27th, 1905, while steaming through the Straits of 
Korea, my squadron acting as scouts, the lookout 
gave the alarm that there were a number of ships, 
presumably the enemy, directly ahead of us. Within 
a few moments the entire fleet of Japanese cruisers 
scouting about arose over the horizon as if they had 
sprung out of the sea, so suddenly did they come upon 
us. We signaled to the main fleet, and promptly came 
back the signal, ‘Man the guns.’ When within about 
three and one-half miles, the Japanese turned half 
about and steamed across our bows and at once opened 
fire. We likewise turned and opened fire with our 
entire port batteries and engaged in a running fight, 
lasting for several hours, when the Japanese with- 
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HE POPULAR interest aroused in the Old Liberty 
Bell whenever it makes one of its frequent exhi- 
bition tours over the country, recalls the fact that 
with the exception of this highly treasured historic 
relic there are few famous bells in America compared 
with England, France, and other European countries, 
where nearly every city and town has one of these 
‘*messengers of the upper air’’ around which clusters 
a wealth of odd superstitions, legends, myths, and 
curious folk-lore. Still there are a few bells in 
America besides the venerable Philadelphia specimen 
that have a record worth the telling. 

There is a bell at Washington, D. C., whose history 
dates back to the very beginning of modern civilization 
on this continent. It is a trifling affair as regards 
size, its dimensions being only eight by six and one- 
half inches, yet its notes have sounded to call the 
great discoverer Columbus to prayer and worship. It 
was brought from Spain in December, 1493, and set 
up in achurch at Santo Domingo. It was the special 
gift of King Ferdinand, and bears the initial of his 
name, *’F,’’ in old Gothic characters upon its surface. 
When La Vega, the new City of the Plains, was 
founded, church and bell were bodily removed to it. 

Among the largest and most complete chimes in the 
United States is the one hanging in the bell tower of 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. Most chimes are 
made up of from eight to a dozen bells. The one at 
Holy Trinity, however, is composed of no less than 
twenty-five of the bronze-throated musical instru- 
ments. These are hung upon horizontal bars located 
one above the other, the first holding seven, the next five, 
the next seven, and the next three, while three others, 
two large and one small one, swing from an independ- 
ent frame situated higher up in the belfry. Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, also has an interesting set of 
bells. They are more than a century and a half old. 
They have welcomed many a famous visitor to that 
town, so rich in American memories and traditions. 
In 1774 they rang for the last time on the birthday of 
the King of England, and July 4th, 1776, together 
with the old bell in Liberty Hall, they patriotically 
proclaimed ‘‘ liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.’’ 

The bell in the steeple of the First Baptist Church 
at Providence, R. I., the church organized, as tradi- 
tion says, in 1639 by Roger Williams, was cast in Lon- 
don about the year 1775. It first bore this inscription : 
“For freedom of conscience the town was first 


planted. Persuasion, not force, was used by the 
people.’’ In 1787 the bell was broken and had to be 
recast. It was then made to bear this inscription : 


“This church was formed A. D. 1639, the first in the 
State, and the oldest of the Baptists in America.’’ It 
was recast again in March, and also in September, of 
thé year 1844. It now bears the inscription : ‘‘ This 
church was founded in 1639 by Roger Williams, its first 
pastor, and the first asserter of liberty of conscience. 


SEA OF JAPAN. 


UNIQUE PICTURE—VIEW, FROM THE INSIDE, OF A GREAT HOLE MADE BY A JAPANESE 
SHELL IN THE SIDE OF THE RUSSIAN CRUISER “OLEG” 
DAMAGED CRUISER “‘ZEMTCHUG” IN THE BACKGROUND. 


drew. I saw several of our shots take effect near the 
bow of one of the leading Japanese scouts. 

*“ By the middle of the afternoon we had concen- 
trated our entire fleet and had placed the transports well 
in the rear. The Japanese came down from the north, 
and we both manceuvred for position. Within a very 
few moments the Japanese opened fire from one of 
their leading battle-ships, and the long-expected sea 
fight was on in reality, while we all felt morally cer- 
tain that we would have an easy victory. Within a 
few moments everything was a thunderous roar, and 
the air was filled with a flying mass of screeching 
shot and shell, and we had to work upon our own judg- 
ment, as the smoke was so dense it was impossible to 
read the signals from the flag-ship. Shortly after the 
fight began we discovered one of those little, dark 


Some Famous American Bells 


It was the first church in Rhode Island, and the first 
Baptist church in America.’’ 

One of the sweetest-toned chimes in the United 
States hangs in the spire of the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation, at Garden City, L. I., and is known as the 
“Centennial Chime.’’ The edifice where it is located, 
although not of large size, is conceded to be the per- 
fection of all that is best in church architecture and 
appointment. This chime was originally cast for and 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition, Philadel- 
phia, where it hung in the main tower at the north- 
east angle of Machinery Hall. During the exhibition 
it was frequently played in concert with Gilmore’s fa- 
mous band, and its magnificent tones echoing and re- 
echoing along the shores of the Schuykill caused many a 
lover of chime music to pause, enraptured by the effect. 
On the opening day of the centennial this chime of bells 
was first rung at sunrise. Then, at nine o’clock, when 
representatives of all nations of the earth had gath- 
ered, and President Grant had formally declared the 
exhibition open, these bells were the first to proclaim 
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A Ballade of Old Turkey. 


HE Sultan smoked his weird chibouque, 
And had a vision grand and great : 

Each nation was a spineless spook 

That at his table seemed to wait 

For diplomatic stews of state; 
But when he served his ancient bluff 

He grinned with joy to hear them prate: 

“We cannot carve old Turkey tough.”’ 


_ Johnny Bull, with wooden look, 
Declared the food was up to date; 

And Willie Teuton cheered the cook 
Who served each hungry potentate 
With wily Orienta bait; 

Though other rulers, rather gruff, 
Were heard to eay in tones of hate: 

** We cannot carve old Turkey tough.” 


yy all the world, by hook or crook, 
Were guests within the Yildiz gate, 
I’rom Istamboul to every nook 
The Christians met an awful fate. 
Reform had come, at any rate, 
And not a soul had grit enough 
To more than whine and hesitate : 
“We cannot carve old Turkey tough.” 


L’ENVOI. 


RINCE, when will this degenerate 
Be handled in a way that’s rough, 
And Europe cease to sibilate: 
“We cannot carve old Turkey tough.” 
HOMER Fort. 


IN THE BATTLE OF THE 


So I put about with my disabled ships and 
sailed for several hours to the north, when 
again we encountered several ships. As my 
coal supply was almost exhausted, and there 
were many dead and wounded ‘on board, I 
put about and steamed south until I reached the north 
of the Philippines, and then determined to steam on to 
the port of Manila and get relief for my wounded. 
‘‘Two-thirds of the Aurora’s ship’s company of 
360 men were killed and wounded, and I stood upon 
her decks surrounded by all kinds of wreckage, of 
bent and twisted iron, and the indications of a terrible 
fire, with here and there dark red spots upon the paint 
work and on the decks, designating the life-blood of 
some poor unfortunate who a brief time before was 
strong in body and mind, with life looming before him 
full of promise. It is in the presence of such terrible 
struggles, visible about you, that the tongue is tied, 
that the head drops forward, and your eyes rest on 
the deck in front of you, while you realize to the full 
the significance of the saying, that ‘ war is hell.’ ”’ 


ut oe 


the tidings, joyfully ringing out the news to the world. 

It is characteristic of our materialistic and utilita- 
rian age that voices are now heard at frequent inter- 
vals protesting that the conditions of modern life are 
such that church bells are no longer needed ; that they 
serve no really useful purpose; that they are often 
noisy and irritating to nervous people, and should be 
dispensed with in the interests of economy and public 
comfort. We are happy in the belief, however, that 
such protestants represent but a small minority of 
the people, and that for the sentiment’s sake alone, if 
for no better reason, the church bells will be allowed 
to ring for all the time to come. It was people like 
these who were condemned in an old rhyme : 


“ Ardsley, Ardsley, naughty people, 
Sold their bells to mend their steeple.” 


Some time ago an attempt was made, in the town 
of Buckingham, England, to stop the ringing of the 
curfew, which met with a like remonstrance. A new- 
ly-appointed vicar introduced the subject as to the 
wisdom or otherwise of continuing the custom of ring- 
ing the curfew bell, especially in the morning, and 
several newcomers to the borough appealed for its 
discontinuance, on the ground that it was objection- 
able ; but the natives strongly supported the continu- 
ance of the ancient custom, and they prevailed. 


A Million-dollar Oil Fire in Texas. 


‘THE BIGGEST oil fire on record occurred recently 

at Humble, Tex., in the heart of the oil region. 
Lightning struck an oil tank of the Texas Company at 
that place, igniting it and starting a conflagration 
which consumed the contents of thirteen large earthen 
tanks, covering about eighty acres and containing 
2,500,000 barrels of crude oil. Several hundred men 
fought the fire until the liquid began to boil over. A 
high barbed-wire fence checked the flight of the men 
until by sheer force of numbers they broke it down. 
At least a dozen men and forty mules were burned to 
death, however, before they could get through. The 
fire made a magnificent spectacle, the flames shooting 
upward several hundred feet in the inky smoke, which 
arose in great clouds several miles high. The oil pos- 
sessed strong magnetic qualities, causing flashes of 
lightning to play through the dense volume of smoke, 
igniting sheets of gas and turning the black mass into 
a mountain of shooting, roaring flame, with the ap- 
pearance of a great volcanic eruption. At night the 
scene was even grander, lighting up the country for 
many miles away. The fire burned out after thirty- 
six hours, and heavy rains followed, containing soot 
and oil, covering the ground with the black, greasy 
fluid. The property loss amounted to about one mil- 
lion dollars. 
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RUSSIAN PEACE ENVOYS, M. WITTE AND BARON ROSEN, FOL- PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BOARDING THE U. 8. 8. “‘ MAYFLOWER,’ 
LOWED BY ASS!STANT SECRETARY OF STATE PEIRCE, EM- AT OYSTER BAY, IN ORDER TO RECEIVi, THE PEACE 
BARKING AT NEW YORK ON A LAUNCH FOR THE “ CHAT- ENVOYS—COMMANDER WINSLOW SALUTING SSOCIATE, MINISTER 
TANOOGA,” WHICH BORE THEM TO OYSTER BAY. THE PRES.DENT. TAKAPIRA, 
From stereograph, cop. right 1905, by Underwood & Underwood From stereograph, copyright 1005, by Underwood & Underwood. From stereograph, copyright 1005, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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BARON KOMURA, JAPAN'S CHIEF ENVOY, GOING ABOARD 
THE “ MAYFLOWER,” FOLLOWED BY HIS 




















JAPANESE PEACE 
ENVOYS PASSING 
UP THE STAIRWAY 
OF THE “ MAY- 
FLOWER” FROM 
THE CRUISER 
“TACOMA'S” 
LAUNCH. 
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M. WITTE 
REACHING THE 
“ MAYFLOWER,” 

WITH BARON 

ROSEN BEHIND 

HIM. 

From stereograph 

copyright 1005, 

by Underwood & & 
Cuderwood. 





























HISTORIC SCENE ~ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND PEACE ENVOYS ON THE “* MAYFLOWER.” PRESIDENT FROM THE “‘ MAYFLOWER” AFTER HE HAD INTRODUCED 
LEFT TO RIGHT: M. WITTE, BARON ROSEN, THE PRESIDENT, BARON KOMURA, MINIS- AND LUNCHED WITH, THE PEACE ENVOYS. 
TER TAKAHIRA.— From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwocd. Jules 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE HARBOR AFTER THE CONFERENCE ON THE “ MAYFLOWER,” SHOWING NAVAL AND OTHER VESSELS Jules 


PEACE ENVOYS OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN MEET AT OYSTER BAY. 


HISTORIC SCENES ATTENDING THE BRINGING TOGETHER OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE WARRING NATIONS 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE «« MAYFLOWER.,”’ 
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THE DISTRICT known as Wall 
Street embraces more wealth 
in proportion to its area than any 
other space of similar dimensions on 
earth. And its capitol is the hand- 
some new Stock Exchange. Any 
day on the floor of ’change any vis- 
itor in the gallery if he can get a 
pass from one of the eleven hundred 
members of the Stock Exchange 
may witness the material, outward 
manifestation of really, truly, 
‘* frenzied finance.’’ I have stood 
in that gallery on a day when stocks 
worth $300,000,000 changed hands. 
That meant doing business at the 
rate of a million dollars a minute 
for in the five-hour Stock Exchange 

day there are three hundred minutes. 
The day I went down to that same place to get this 
story the business amounted to much less than on the 
‘*boom’’ day. It was just an ordinary day among 
bulls and bears, but to the stranger within those mar- 
ble portals the scenes seemed just as extraordinary as 
those of the day of unparalleled business involving a 
third of a billion of dollars. 

At two minutes to ten o’clock~ what happened ? 
On the floor were perhaps three hundred some said 
five hundred brokers. Five hundred represents the 
average daily number of “‘ floor’’ members of broker- 
age firms—-out of the total of eleven hundred Stock 
Exchange members who transact the business of the 
day. Even with only five hundred members on the 
floor the brokers were in certain places crowded to- 
gether as closely as passengers in a subway train in 
the rush hours. At one minute before ten there was 
a great buzzing, but nothing frenzied. The chairman 
ascended his rostrum~ not a soul paid any attention to 
him. He picked up his gavel looked up at the clock 

then with the gavel smote his desk. It seemed as 
if no one there on the floor could possibly hear that 
smite of the gavel, yet even before the chairman had 
relinquished his grasp of the wooden hammer by which 
he announced the opening of the day’s business Bed- 
lam was let loose. From five hundred throats came 
screeches and shrieks it was like a hundred different 
college yells at one time. The five hundred were 
merely shouting numbers—shouting fiercely and fran- 
tically — because when all your colleagues on the floor 
are also shouting numbers, you must shout your par- 
ticular nuraber just a little bit louder than all the 
other four hundred and ninety-nine. The numbers, of 
course, were the prices which somebody — principally 
somebody other than the yellers themselves was pay- 
ing for stocks. 

That first ten minutes was a strenuous ten minutes. 
Every broker on the floor had come there with orders 
to buy or sell~ orders that had accumulated over night. 
Some had orders from places as far away as Port- 
land, Ore.; others had orders from Portland, Me.; but 
wherever the orders came from, they represented 
those the broker had received by mail that morning. 
These orders each broker was now executing by shout- 
ing himself hoarse, by sawing the air like a tragedian, 
by using up his nervous energy at a rate that only a 
first-class beef-for-breakfast constitution could stand. 
By one of the posts bearing signs indicating that cer- 
tain stocks were sold by that particular wooden up- 
right, a man, one who to the visitors in the gallery 
seemed just a hopeless, raving maniac, yelled some- 
thing. Another man, one equally hopeless and raving, 
yelled back at the first man. Those two stood only 
two feet apart, yet they screeched their conversation 
of figures with all the lustiness of lung necessary 
when talking across a pasture lot. 

Then there was a man who made a human wedge of 
himself and drove his person forcibly into a group 
around a certain post. The feat somewhat resembled 
that accomplished by a football player, a ‘‘ centre 
rush,’’ or whatever you call it. None of the other 
players in the financial game seemed to mind the flying 
wedge. They simply allowed themselves to be squeezed 
apart, and went right on with their screeching. Mere- 
ly, that centre-rush fellow got there and he got there 
in the quickest possible way. He had to. For some- 
body was bidding a good figure for something he had 
to sell. So you see it isn’t all brains you need as a 
broker. You need muscle,: too. And yet it’s the 
mental strain that makes wrecks of brokers the 
mental strain of that five hours on ’change day after 
day. The physical strain merely makes them per- 
spire, and sends them to the bootblack for new shines, 
and to their wives at night for new buttons to replace 
the buttons that came off in the financial fray. Be- 
cause of the physical requirements, however, a broker- 
age firm usually selects its tallest and most robust 
member to represent it on the “‘ floor.’’ The six-footer, 
with long arms and with eyes above the five-feet-eight 
men, wins the game every time by altitude alone. 

At ten o’clock the floor was a nice, clean floor. At 
ten-ten the floor was carpeted as if with confetti at a 
carnival —white confetti—little bits of white paper 
that all those men during their hours of money de- 
mentia seemed to like to throw upon the floor. The 
bits of paper are there just as naturally as needles are 
under foot in a pine forest. Every time a broker buys 
or sells he writes something on a bit of paper. A little 
later he makes another memorandum in his note-book, 
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and then he tears the first paper into bits and throws 
it on the floor. And every time each broker makes a 
memorandum the news is flashed to a thousand cities 
throughout the country. How does the news of the 
transactions become known? Simply through report- 
ers who have the most marvelous of ears. Those re- 
porters are all over the floor, and they represent the 
most extraordinary newspaper in the world the Tape. 
The moment a transaction is concluded the Tape re- 
porter rushes to one of the four telegraph operators 
on the floor, gives him the memorandum of the sale, 
and the operator ticks it off to the editors of the Tape 
in another part of the building, who in turn send 
it out over many wires to all the world. And that’s 
how you in your office in Minneapolis, or on your ranch 
in Texas, sitting with your nose to the tape, come to 
know what the bulls and bears and lambs are doing on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange in New York. 

Sut by now the brokers have filled all their mail 
orders. What next? Here’s where the telephone 
comes in. Almost every broker is represented by a 
‘phone on the “‘ floor.’”’ By that ’phone he receives 
orders from his office orders that keep coming in all 
day long. Sell this! buy that! Every few minutes 

if he is a lucky broker he receives an order to do 
something, and to do it quickly. How does the broker 
know when to rush to his ’phone? First, there is a little 
army of telephone-boys the brightest fellows imagin- 
able rushing hither and thither all over the floor in 
search of their employers. These boys bring to their 
employers such telephone messages as they can safely 
be intrusted with. Second, there is on one of the 
walls of the building a huge bulletin-board. It is 
black, and it has white numbers. It contains, theoret- 
ically, numbers running from one to eleven hundred, for 
each member of the Stock Exchange is represented by 
anumber. But in reality only about five hundred of 
the numbers are used for, as I have explained, only 
about five hundved members are daily on the floor. 
Now, when a broker is required in person at the ’phone 

his own ’phone, mark you ! one for his own particu- 
lar use, for there are almost as many hundred ’phones 
as numbers on the bulletin when a broker must go, I 
say, to his ’phone in the flesh, his number is exhibited 
on the bulletin. That is, some one at the telephone 
switch-board presses a button, one of the black flaps 
of the bulletin drops down, and lo! there is the num- 
ber of the broker who is wanted. 

Therefore, as | watched the brokers, from my place 
in the gallery, | understood why every man on the 
floor glanced from time to time at the great telephone 
bulletin. EKach was ever on the watch to see if he was 
wanted on the ’phone. Not to see his number when thus 
displayed on the bulletin, not to see it at once and rush 
immediately to his ’phone, might mean the making of 
hundreds, or the loss of thousands. Each ’phone stood 
in a little stall by itself, and there you could see 
scores of brokers or brokers’ boys standing and talk- 
ing into the instruments. The yelling and-the scrib- 
bling on paper and the ’phoning kept up every second 
of the five hours of that day. No one seemed to go to 
lunch. And, as a fact, I was told that not one ‘‘ floor ’”’ 
member in fifty ever thinks of getting a bite to eat 
till after the exchange closes at three o’clock. 

It is apparent, is it not, that a Wall Street broker’s 
life is one of constant strain and worry? And for 
what does he endure that strain and that worry? He 
does it for $12.50 for every hundred shares he buys or 
sells. That is, he makes his one-eighth of one per 
cent., for either buying or selling, for each hundred 
shares of a nominal par value of $100. Thus, a broker 
makes money both ways and can’t lose. The only 
time the broker comes to grief is when he begins 
speculating on his own account. Yes! there are other 
ways in which he can suffer frightful loss but I’ll ex- 
plain the ‘‘other ways ”’ later. 

For the present, let’s see what a broker is, exactly. 
He’s the man whose services you must seek if you 
wish to buy or sell stocks. You can’t do a thing in 
Wall Street without that broker. You can’t fill your 
own orders in Wall Street any more than you can fill 
your own teeth. The broker is to you as a speculator 
what a dentist is to you as a man with a toothache. 
Now, operations on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
are conducted by four groups: First, by individual 
speculators who trade on their own account—and 
these, of course, are members of the exchange; 
second, by brokers who lend money for banks ; third, 
by commission houses which buy and sell bonds and 
stocks for persons not members of the exchange ; and, 
fourth, by specialists who are also called floor brokers, 
and oftentimes ‘‘dollar brokers,’’ or ‘‘two-dollar 
brokers,’” and who execute orders for commission 
houses. In turn, commission houses are of two kinds : 
those that conduct one home office and many branch 
offices connected by private wire ; and those that con- 
duct a local and mail business. 

To a broker in one of these classes your order is 
given. In executing your orders and those of others 
the broker’s earnings may be any sum from $10—more 
usually $100 to thousands a day. In a single day 
during the boom of May, 1901, brokers made from 
$25,000 to $35,000 in commissions. One Chicago 
house, doing business over a long-distance telephone, 
traded in 300,000 shares in five hours, making com- 
missions amounting to $33,750. But the broker must 
take risks with his own money as well as with your 
money. He must borrow large sums from the banks 
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on stock and bond collaterals. A 
bank may over-certify his checks 
during the day for $100,000. But 
by quarter past two o’clock the 
broker must deposit in that bank 
securities covering the amount 
loaned, or forever retire from Wall 
Street. That’s what was the matter 
with the recently celebrated case of 
the Munroes. The City Bank over- 
certified the Munroe checks to the 
tune of the comparatively small 
amount of $60,000. But the Mun- 
roes failed to ‘‘make good,’’ and 
hence all the trouble. In brief, for 
every $100,000 worth of stock the 
broker carries for his customers he 
must risk about $10,000 of his own 
money. And when he fails to 

“‘cover’’ that is where the broker comes a cropper. 
And that is one of the ‘‘ other ways’’ a broker can 
come to grief. 

The broker I talked to about all these things said : 
“‘T must reach my office not later than quarter to ten. 
So must every other broker. My first question is : 
“How’s the London market?’ For at that time the 
business day in London is over. The London market 
prices, to some extent, influence the New York market. 
Then the customers begin to arrive, the ‘ board ’ mem- 
ber goes over to the floor of the exchange, the ticker 
begins its golden song, business has begun.’’ All day 
long the broker must watch the quotations, must keep 
his fingers ever on the pulse of the market. A few 
points up or down, particularly if he is carrying large 
blocks of stock on a margin, may mean fortune or ruin. 
A single mistake may result in serious disaster. 

At three o’clock, when the exchange closed for the 
day and I stood in the gallery, most of the brokers left 
the floor in a condition, mentally and physically, closely 
resembling that of a soldier who has been engaged for 
five hours in a battle. It is a battle for self, fought 
daily by brokers on the field of money, and there are 
more tragedies than in the battles for country when 
armies clash. Have you any idea what it costs to be a 
broker? Few are able to keep their mere office ex- 
penses down to less than $10,000 a year. And these 
$10,000 fellows do only a small business, for large 
transactions involve great risks, and hence, large capi- 
tal. And as physical comfort has become an impor- 
tant factor in modern speculation, the broker who can- 
not offer the creature luxuries supplied in the offices 
of his richer rivals is bound to lose customers. There 
are brokers’ offices up town where the customer has a 
luxurious bath-room at his disposal, where a magnifi- 
cent lunch is served free, where champagne is kept on 
the ice all the time excepting when customers are 
drinking it, and where cigars of the finest lie in open 
boxes for all comers. 

And here, again, comes the telephone. The ’phone 
plays its part not only as a factor of convenience to a 
broker, but as a factor of frightful expense. Over a 
hundred brokerage firms in Wall Street conduct a large 
part of their business by long-distance telephone or 
by telegraph. They are called ‘‘ wire-houses.’’ Over 
one hundred such houses have private telephones and 
telegraph wires to Boston, or Philadelphia, or Chicago. 
When it is stated that the cost of maintaining a private 
wire to Chicago is $1,000 a month, and that a propor- 
tionate sum is charged for wires to other cities, it is 
very easy to understand why a private wire is about 
the costliest part of a brokerage business. 

To return to the “‘ floor,’’ let us see what a broker 
must ‘‘ put up ’”’ in order to gain the privilege of stand- 
ing on that floor and yelling at the top of his voice. 
The Stock Exchange resembles, as much as anything, 
one of the up-town clubs. Its membership is not more, 
in fact, than that of many of the best clubs. In its 
organization, too, it resembles a club. Do you wish 
to become a member of this “‘ frenzied finance ’’ club ? 
Well, then, you must first pay your initiation fee 
that is, the price of a seat, which may be any amount 
from $60,000 to $80,000. After that, not before, you 
may possibly be elected to membership by the com- 
mittee on admissions. Your name as an applicant for 
admission will be publicly announced some day on the 
floor ; your name and also those of your nominator and 
seconder. Your nominator and seconder, by the way, 
will before that have been obliged to state in commit- 
tee that they would unhesitatingly accept your uncer- 
tified check for at least $20,000 ; and when those two 
men have made that declaration for you, you have 
received the highest indorsement required by Wall 
Street. 

Meantime, you yourself must tell a'l about your 
age and your citizenship. You must tell whether you 
have ever failed in business at any time or anywhere. 
You must name the amount of your indebtedness, in 
case you ever have failed in business. And after that 
you must present indisputable proof of having satisfied 
all your creditors. You must further swear to your 
exact condition of health, and say whether your life is 
insured. If your life is not insured, you must say why. 

Continued on page 162. 
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The first thing in the morning, if you need a bracer 
should be a tablespoonful of Abbott’s Angostura Bit- 
ters in an ounce of sherry or a glass of soda. Try it. 
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DAILY SCENE OF 


MILLIONS BY THE TELEPHONE IN WALL STREEFT. 


EXCITEMENT ABOUT THE BOOTHS IN THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE WHILE 
BUSY BROKERS ARE USING HUNDREDS OF TALKING INSTRUMENTS. 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by 7. Dart Walker. See opposite page. 
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OME TIME ago the Department of State at Wash- 
ington transmitted a circular letter to the Ameri- 
ean consular officers in South America, Australia, 
India, and Africa, instructing them to investigate the 
precious-stones industry in their respective districts, 
and to report thereon at their earliest convenience. 
The results of the inquiry made in consequence of this 
official order are set forth in a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and constitute an 
interesting and valuable review of the world’s trade in 
diamonds, pearls, opals, amethysts, sphenes, chryso- 
lites, garnets, and many other precious things. 

As every one knows, South Africa practically mo- 
nopolizes the diamond industry, over seventy-five per 
cent. of all the diamonds now on the market coming 
from that region. According to the reports of the 
customs office at the Cape of Good Hope, over $26,- 
000,000 worth of these precious stones are annually 
exported to London, whence they are distributed to 
other parts of the world. It is stated, in this con- 
nection, that the trade in diamonds, as well as in all 
precious stones in all countries, is marked by ‘‘ under- 
ground ’’’ methods, by concealments, evasions, and 
subterfuges, such as mark no other industry. After 
South African diamonds leave the Cape of Good Hope, 
all official trade record of them seems to be lost. 

It is known that the majority of all South African 
diamonds, after passing through the hands of European 
traders and lapidaries, find a market in the United 
States. During the year ended June 30th, 1903, the 
imports of diamonds into the United States were valued 
at $26,507,786, or $95,539 more than the total exports 
from the Cape of Good Hope to London, Of the 
amount named, $15,574,598 worth were cut diamonds, 
the balance, $10,933,188, being diamonds in the rough. 
Nearly one-half the cut diamonds imported into the 
United States come from the Netherlands. There are 
in Amsterdam more and larger establishments than in 
all the rest of the world combined for the manipula- 
tions, and processes of cleaning, cutting, and polishing 
** rough stones ’’ from which the brilliant is turned out. 

The principal pearl fisheries of the world are in 
Lower California, British Honduras, Venezuela, the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the 
waters in the neighborhood of Ceylon and of Panama. 
From British Honduras come the rare and beautiful 
pink orconch pearls, most of these stones being small, 
or about the size of a grain of wheat. They are very 
delicate and are easily fractured or destroyed by heat. 
The conch in whose shell these tiny stones are found 
is highly esteemed as an article of food by the native 
Hondurans, and it is principally in preparing them for 
cooking that the pearls are discovered. The little re- 
public of Panama evidently has a valuable asset in its 
pearl fisheries, which, like every other industry, were 
neglected under the Venezuelan government. The 
output of pearls from Panama waters has amounted 
to only about $150,000 yearly, but the fisheries, it is 
said, might easily be made to yield four or five times 
that amount if properly worked. The chief fisheries are 
at the Pearl Islands, about forty miles from the city of 
Panama, on the east side of the bay of Panama. The 
pearls found here are of two colors—white and lead 
color. The white pearl is highly appreciated in 
France, and the lead-colored pearl in England. 

The countries of South America are particularly 
rich in precious stones of all kinds, Brazil leading all 
other lands in the variety of these rare and beautiful 
products. Amethysts and topazes are found in great 
quantities in the interior of Brazil, and are marketed 
chiefly in Germany. Diamonds, beryls, chrysoberyls, 
chrysolites, tourmalins, topazes (rose-colored), ame- 
thysts, and garnets are mined in the section of Brazil 
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Agates and amethysts are 
gathered from the surface at various points of Rio 
Grande do Sul, in southern Brazil. 

From Colombia, another South American country, 
comes a large addition to the world’s supply of rubies, 


tributary to Rio de Janeiro. 


garnets, moonstones, rose quartz, and emeralds. The 
Muzo emerald mines of Colombia are the most famous 
in the world, and the Colombian government derives 
an income from them, in rentals, of about $300,000 a 
year. These mines were discovered by the Spanish in 
1555, and have been worked intermittently ever since, 
but only of late years on a large scale. The emeralds 
from the Muzo mines are all shipped to London and 
Paris in the rough. About five years ago a mine, very 
extensively worked two hundred years ago by the 
Spanish, was re-discovered by means of old records, 
and, according to expert reports, is likely to compete 
with the Muzo group in production. 

The pearls of Margarita, an island off the coast of 
Venezuela, have been known to white men since the 
discovery of the island by Columbus and his followers. 
It was on this island, and on the mainland adjoining, 
that the Spaniards found the natives decked with 
pearls. History says that these pearls were one of 
the prime causes of trouble among the adventurers 
who first visited and settled on these shores. About 
four hundred sail-boats are used by the natives in the 
fisheries of Margarita and its neighboring islands of 
Coche and Cubagua. About two thousand men find 
constant employment in this trade. The fishers use 
metal scoops, which are dragged over the oyster beds, 
and, when filled, brought to the surface, where the 
shells are opened and carefully examined. The pearls 
are very fine in quality, beautiful in lustre, and run 
from white to yellow; occasionally a black one of 
great value is brought to the surface. One white 
pearl of large size and good quality was sold in Mar- 
garita recently for $1,700. The shell of the oyster is 
not of much commercial value, being too thin for the 
manufacture of buttons and other fancy articles, 
such as are to be made from the Oriental pear! shell. 
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The value of pearls found near Margarita is estimated 
at about six hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Australia has a large and rich gem-producing area, 
and from this country come the most magnificent 
opals yet found ; and here also are found rare speci- 
mens of the yellow and green sapphires, and also 
quantities of the little-known stones, spinelle, oli- 
vine, and zircons. The beach sands of New South 
Wales contain myriads of minute crystal zircons of 
fine lustre. Hyacinths and jargons are well known, 
being pale red, crimson, brown, and a fine, clear 


green. Opals are found in abundance in New South 
Wales and Queensland. The various patterns—pin- 
fire, flash-fire, and harlequin ~ are well known. Dur- 


ing the ten years preceding 1900 there was mined in 
New South Wales alone more than $1,882,996 worth 
of opals, most of which reached the London and Paris 
markets, a large quantity being shipped to New York. 

Topazes occur in very large sizes in this same Aus- 
tralian region, their weight running as high as two 
and three pounds. In color they vary from yellow 
through pale, bluish green to a beautiful pale blue. 
Those most frequently seen are pale, bluish green. 
The coloring of the sapphire found in this region is 
wonderfully varied, ranging from white through yel- 
low, pale blue, deep blue, green, pale green, to brown. 
The most beautiful, however, is the ‘‘canary,’’ or 
yellow sapphire, which commands a very high price, 
usually nearly that of the diamond. Some have a 
slight orange tint, while others are pure lemon yellow, 
and surpass the diamond in brilliancy. 

The pearl fisheries of India have been famous from 
the remotest times, the ancients obtaining their pearls 
almost entirely from India and the Persian Gulf. In 
the latter locality the industry has existed from the 
time of the Macedonians. Oyster beds are said to 
extend along the entire Arabian coast of the gulf, but 
the most important are on the sand-banks off the 
island of Bahrein. The best beds in the Persian Gulf 
are said to consist of coral, with beds of white sand 
lying in clear water. In 1879 the value of the pearls 
taken in the gulf was estimated at about $1,459,950. 
In the same year 7,000,000 pearls were obtained, and 
it was believed that, but for frequent interruption by 
weather, 2,000,000 more might have been found. 

A great drawback and danger to a pearl fishery is 
the constant risk of cholera. A traveler describes 
such an invasion of cholera which he witnessed in 1889 
at the Ceylon fishery, which collapsed entirely in con- 
sequence, the camp being burned down and the fleet 
of 200 boats, with their panic-stricken crews, disap- 
pearing within the space of only a few hours. Per- 
fection in pearls consists in shape and lustre, viz., 
sphericity and a silvery brightness, free from any dis- 
coloration, and, according as the pearls possess these 
essentials, the valuers assign them to their appropriate 
classes, namely : “‘ Ani,’’ perfect in sphericity and lus- 
tre; ‘‘anatari,’’ followers, or companions, failing 
somewhat in sphericity or lustre ; ‘‘ masanku,’’ imper- 
fect, failing in both points, especially in brilliance of 
color; ‘‘kallipu,’’ failing still more in both points ; 
**kural,’’ double, sometimes “‘ani’’ ; ‘‘ pisal,’’ mis- 
shapen, clustered, more than two joined to one an- 
other; ‘‘madanku,’’ folded or bent; ‘‘ vadivu,’’ of 
several sizes and classes ; ‘* tul,’’ small pearls. 


My New Stomach 


PHILOSOPHY proves a cure for stomach troubles, mal- 
nutrition, headaches, and neurasthenia. Booklet on 
request by mail or at office, Dr. A. H. Swinburne, 
the stomach specialist, with permanent location at 
25 West 36th Street, Suite L, New York City. 
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THE “DRAKE,” A POWERFUL CRUISER OF 14,100 TONS, ARMED WITH 


FOUR 9.2 GUNS AND FOURTEEN SIX-INCH GUNS. 


BRITISH WAR-SHIPS TO CRUISE 
PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, ONE OF ENGLAND'S BEST NAVAL OFFICERS, AND TYPICAL VESSELS 


REAR-ADMIRAL PRINCE LOUIS UF 
BATTENBERG, 


NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE “ CORNWALL,” A CRUISER OF THE SAME SIZE AND ARMAMENT 


AS THE “ BERWICK.” 


IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
OF THE CRUISER SQUADRON WHICH HE COMMANDS, AND WITH WHICH HE WILL VISIT 
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INCE President 
Roosevelt dined a la 
Budapest, as a guest of 
the New York Hun- 
garian Republican Club, 
in a café on the lower 
East Side some. time 
ago, there has been a 
marked invasion into 
the little Hungarian set- 
tlement on the fringe of 
the Ghetto, and of the 
eating-places where the 
Viennese, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and Slavs con- 
gregate every evening 
to sip their wine and 
enjoy their demitasse. 
New York has, as is 
well known, its well-de- 
fined quarters, each pop- 
ulated almost exclusive- 
ly by one of the various 
races which have a representation among the four 
million inhabitants. The constant influx of these races 
makes next to impossible even their gradual assimila- 
tion with the community in general. In fact, the 
newly arrived foreigners would not submit to it were it 
the most possible thing in the world. Each nation 
lives by itself, as it were ; each with its own shops 
with imported foods, each celebrating its own holidays 
and festivals, and obeying the dictates of its own re- 
ligion, regardless of the rest of the city and its in- 
quisitive inhabitants, who like nothing better than to 
step over the line which divides the American from 
the foreign. 
The President of the United States ate 





JOSEF H. SALZAR, THE MAIN 
ATTRACTION AT THE 
TINGLE TANGLE. 
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The Spicy Hungarian Quarter of New York 


By Harriet Quimby 


heartily from pure enjoyment, applaud sincerely if 
they like a particular rendition of music, and with 
uncultivated, though naturally musical, voices they 
join in the swinging melodies of the Viennese songs. 
New York’s Hungary is as yet unspoiled by American 
invasion, although as it becomes known the bored New 
Yorkers, ever on the lookout for a new place and a 
bit of novelty, will rob it of its Old-World atmosphere 
by their multiplied presence. 

One of the attractions of the quarter, and of the 
native cafés, are the types of Viennese feminine charm 
occasionally found there with father, brother, or hus- 
band. The climate of Hungary is conducive to the 
most luxuriant hafr, the whitest teeth, the finest 
texture of olive-hued skin, and dreamy eyes deepening 
from brown to black. It is not uncommon to see in 
the quarter a face which would delight the soul of 
Correggio, and in this climate the women preserve in a 
measure the dreamy aspect of a Rossetti Madonna. 
Their faces are not, however, indicative of their 
character, for most of them, especially the Viennese, 
are vivacious, witty, and coquettish to a degree. They 
are all musical and they all dance. The steps of the 
shoddosh, the native Hungarian dance, comes as 
natural to the Hungarian lassie as does the cake-walk 
to the Southern darkey. It is the exception to see a 
Viennese who has not some claim to good looks, and 
in different garments and surroundings many of them 
would outrival some of the much-heralded American 
beauties. 

The paradise of the East Side Hungarian settle- 
ment is the ‘‘ Tingle Tangle,’’ which has recently 
been established. The Tingle Tangle is the native 
name for a place where music and entertainment are to 
be had, along with numberless spiced dishes. The 
Tingle Tangles of Budapest and Vienna are on a larger 
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scale, and there music 
of the best is heard, and 
an entertainment on the 
order of Weber and 
Fields is given for the 
delectation of the diners 
who spend the entire 
evening sipping their 
Slivovitz or Borovitzka, 
which in our tongue are 
called cordials. Every- 
body knows by hearsay, 
if not by actual experi- 
ence, that the actors of 
Vienna are exceedingly 
clever, and certainly the 
members of the Tingle 
Tangle, or Ligetys Or- 
pheum, as the place is 
also called, sustain this 
reputation. Under the 
shadow of old St. Mark’s 
Church on Second Ave- 
nue, the Tingle Tangle occupies what was in early 
days a handsome private residence. It is roomy and 
accommodates about one hundred guests, although it 
is so in demand that it is almost impossible to secure 
a table there after seven o’clock. There are no vel- 
vet draperies, no mirrors, renaissance-lace curtains or 
moquette rugs, but there is a spirit of good-will and 
genuine bonhomie in the air that more than makes up 
for the lack of these. The linen and silver are spotless. 

During the evening the tiny stage at the end of the 
room is lit up, and diners push back their chairs, so 
that they may have an unobstructed view of the odd 
entertainment, which has no duplicate this side of 
Vienna. The programme is generally a music- 





SALZAR IN AN ECCENTRIC POSE, 
ELICITING LAUGHTER AND 
APPLAUSE. 





goulash and kraut strudel with the Hungarian 
Republicans, and he seemed to relish them ; 
and now the lovers of novelty in cuisine are 
taking with avidity to Hungarian cookery, 
and the quarter is invaded by uptowners, 
many of whom ride down in automobiles and 
carriages, as well as the plebeian cars. The 
Hungarians, while tolerant of the American 
patronage, do not cater to it, for all of the 
better-class places have ample support from 
their own countrymen, of whom there are 
about fifty thousand in New York City. 
However, if one strays in for a Hungarian 
goulash he is greeted courteously, and he 
generally likes to remain; for the care-free 
atmosphere, romantic music, the lack of dis- 
play, and the savory foods of foreign flavor 
are like a tonic to the diner who has been 
bored beyond measure by the inevitable same- 
ness of the Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
cafés. The fad of foreign tables d’hote has 
had a several years’ reign. and the quaint 
little Italian and French eating-places, each 
with its original style of cookery, are still 
popular, especially if they are tucked away 
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al one, varied with an occasional native dance, 
executed by native dancers in national cos- 
tume. Like the songs of Italy, most of the 
Hungarian songs are descriptive and are acted 
out. One of the most characteristic of this 
kind, and one which never fails to please the 
somewhat critical audience, is the tale of the 
brigand. The singer relates the savage joys 
of his adventurous life, the perils, assaults, 
battles with herdsmen and travelers, and also 
his rustic love. The language is extremely 
poetic as it issues from the throat of the 
singer, and the confidential way of reciting 
his story, like a traveler relating actual ex- 
periences to a group of friends, is novel and 
interesting. The real attraction of the even- 
ing is Josef Salzar, a native of Vienna, who 
came to this country as a protégé of Son- 
nethal, and was later a member of the Con- 
ried company in New York. Witha full, rich 
voice, which corroborates this statement, Sal- 
zar sings several songs, which also furnish 
him an opportunity of showing what training 
will do for facial pantomime. 

He prides himself upon the fact that he 








off in some odd quarter of the city, where 
the hunt for them gives a zest 
to the appetite. 


FIGURES SEEN AT A HUNGARIAN WEINLESFEST. 


uses no make-up whatever. His songs are 
all impersonations and little 
comedy sketches of every-day 





The cafés where gather writ- 
ers and artists, some of whom 
try to imitate in dress and man- 
ner the people of the Latin 
Quarter of Paris, never quite 
lose their charm, but at present 
they are giving way in point of 
favor to eating-places which are 
replicas of originals flourishing 
in Vienna and Budapest. No 
poseurs for Bohemian effects 
are here. There is no display 
of learning, and no stunning 
show girls drinking absinthe 
frappé are among the throngs 
around the tables, as in the 
other places. The patrons are 
genuine. If they are Hun- 








life, which he writes himself. 
One would not think -him an 
actor as he steps out upon the 
little stage and bows to his au- 
dience. In a twinkling he is 
another man. At will the deep 
lines start into view, changing 
the priestly -looking face into 
the countenance of a Viennese 
cabman, a rollicking, half-in- 
toxicated scamp, who sings a 
Viennese jingle, which con- 
vulses the Hungarians present 
and evokes cries of ‘‘ Salzar! 
Salzar !’’ Again he comes out 
as the romantic lover and sings 
a serenade, which conjures vi- 
sions of blue skies and a pretty 








garians they have their families 
with them, and they laugh 


girl, In the refrain of the 


Continued on page 15s, 


























HUNGARIANS CELEBRATING THE WEINLESFEST AT THE TINGLE TANGLE. 


A VIENNESE ENTERTAINMENT TO ACCOMPANY THE TABLE D’HOTE. 
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Naval Cadets Taught To Fire Big Guns 











OF THE many drills at the United States Naval 

Academy at Annapolis, none is more interesting 
than the one teaching the midshipmen to handle the 
great guns which dot the decks of Uncle Sam’s battle- 
ships. During the winter the young men are drilled in 
the gun-house and receive a sort of preliminary training 
without the waste of ammunition. Here will be found 
‘Morris tubes ’’ and “‘ dotters ’’ and all the mechan- 
ical devices used to train gun-pointers and keep the 
sights continuously on a moving target. A twenty- 
two-calibre bullet is fired ata little target near the 
muzzle of the big gun. In the case of the ‘‘ Morris 
tube’’ and ‘‘dotter’’ the regular elevating training 
gear and sights of the great gun are used, so that the 
pointer goes through the same motion and exercises 
the same skill as would be required in actually firing 
the gun while the ship is rolling and pitching. Then, 
too, the loading-machines in the rear of the armory 
are used to teach quick loading. A crew of midship- 
men man each machine and load with blind shells 
weighing ninety pounds. There is some rivalry as to 
which crew can put through the greatest number of 
shells in a minute. 

After the winter training the future officers are 
taken on board the monitor Terror to actually fire the 
guns at a target 20 x 17 feet, sixteen hundred yards 
distant, while the ship is moving. It was here that 
my camera, which had successfully passed through 
political conventions, horse shows, and football games, 
met its Waterloo. One bright April afternoon, in the 
company of Lieutenant-Commander W. F. Fullam, 
who now commands the Terror, 1 went out in his 
launch to picture the midshipmen at target practice 
in the Chesapeake Bay. When we boarded the moni- 
tor I was full of suppressed excitement in anticipation 
of seeing what actually occurs in battle, without be- 
ing in any real danger. The commander, after a few 
words of explanation about the guns to be fired, went 
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to the bridge, and I was left alone with these great 


instruments of death--the successful handling of 
which, our worthy President says, ‘‘ will make us a 
peaceful nation.’’ My reverie was broken by the 
arrival of a boat-load of midshipmen, who leaped on 
board and lined up before an officer. Then I became 
conscious that the great vessel was moving and the 
waves were washing over her decks. 

A sailor appeared, holding out a bunch of cotton, 
and a midshipman near by touched my arm and said, 
‘Take some for your ears.’’ In a few minutes it 
looked as though every one on board was suffering 
from that old-fashioned disease of our childhood, ear- 
ache. I learned later that unless the ears are filled 
with cotton during the firing of the large guns serious 
injury to the ear-drums often results. Excursion boats 
and liners were going up and down the bay, and it was 
some time before the shots could be fired without 
danger to them, and when I asked what would happen 
if a stray shell should strike the hull of an excursion 
boat which was passing, the officer said, ‘‘ It would 
cause some excitement, and life-preservers would come 
in handy, if there was anybody left to use them.”’ 
The midshipmen were busy bringing up ammunition 
and doing the work which is done by the crew in 
actual battle. 

“* Fire the six-pounder first,’’ came the order from 
the bridge, and like a flash every man was at his post. 
Again and again the gun was fired—shot after shot in 
rapid succession. As the powder is smokeless, there 
was only a flash, and all was clear. These guns are 
used in battle against torpedo-boats and the unarmored 
parts of ships at close range. I was congratulating 
myself that it was not so bad after all, when the order 
to try the four-inch gun was given. The cartridges 
used here weigh fifty pounds. The pointer and trainer, 
two different men, each uses a telescope sight. The 
trainer must keep a vertical wire in his sight on the 
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middle of the target by training the gun laterally, 
while the pointer is responsible for the range and 
must decide when to fire. The target could be hit at 
every shot if it were not for the concussion which con- 
tinually knocks the sight out of place. The man who 
keeps the score uses powerful marine glasses, and 
through these he can see the shell hit the target. 

I was only six feet from this gun when the first 
shot was fired, and was looking intently in the top of 
the camera at the great machine, and the men so 
beautifully reflected on the mirror. I have a dim 
recollection of hearing the word *‘ Fire !’’ and then a 
great many things happened. It seemed as if the 
whole ship shook, and the very pin in my hat loosened. 
A strange light appeared in the camera. I released 
the shutter, pushed in the slide, and the photograph 
was saved. Another plate was quickly inserted, but 
by this time pieces of the ground glass were flying 
in my face. At the next shot the lens-board fell 
from its fastenings, and photographing was ended for 
the day. 

Twelve shots a minute can be fired from this gun, 
but it seemed like a hundred to me, with the camera 
being literally blown to pieces in my hands. The con- 
cussion of these guns frequently breaks glass on ship- 
board, and all the skylights are opened before the 
firing begins. A story is told of how the monitor 
Arkansas, which took part in the cruise of the mid- 
shipmen last year, broke every piece of crockery on 
board at the first shot from one of her big guns 
at the target now used by the Terror. The civilian 
who witnesses one of these drills must be impressed 
with the earnestness displayed by the midshipmen, and 
also with the rigid and severe discipline enforced dur- 
ing the exercises, and thus fully understand how it is 
that Uncle Sam claims the defenders of his honor and 
dignity to be in times of real warfare the best marks- 
men in the world. Mrs. C. R. MILLER. 
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BEGINNING OF THE GREAT FIRE (IN THE DISTANCE) IN THE MIDST OF HUNDREDS OP OIL 
WELLS, WITH A BIG GUSHER IN THE FOREGROUND. 


THE CONFLAGRATION AT ITS HEIGHT, CONSUMING THE CONTENTS OF DOZENS OF TANKS AND 
FILLING THE AIR WITH VAST VOLUMES OF FLAME AND SMOKE. 


MOST SPECTACULAR AND DESTRUCTIVE OIL FIRE ON RECORD. 


IMPRESSIVE VIEWS OF THE CONFLAGRATION CAUSED BY LIGHTNING AT HUMBLE, TEX., IN THE HEART OF THE OIL REGION, WHICH RESULTED IN THE BURNING OF 2,500,000 BARRELS OF 
PETROLEUM AND THE DEATH OF TWELVE MEN AND MANY MULES.— Photographs from R.S. Taylor. 


Start the Wheel Again. 


WESTERN organization of wheelmen is hard at 
work with the highly laudable aim of starting 
another boom for the bicycle. It is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to create a boom by purely artificial 
methods, but we sincerely hope that this effort will 
succeed. The bicycle boom is a boom which deserves 
to be boomed. Call it whatever you like—a craze or 
a fad-—the popular interest and enthusiasm for the 
wheel which swept over the country a few years ago 
was one of the happiest and healthiest ‘‘ crazes ’’ that 
ever struck the American people, or any other people, 
and it cannot come again too soon or stay too long. 
How much those years of bicycle activity added to the 
sum total of innocent human enjoyment, human vital- 
ity and energy, it would be impossible to estimate ; 
but we venture the statement, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no other modern contrivance of human 
devising has contributed so largely to these benefits as 
the wheel. If its influence was not great enough nor 
extended over a sufficient period to materially affect 
the longevity rates on the’ side of advancement, we 
have no doubt that it was a large and positive factor 
in that direction. 
Another good thing which the bicycle did, and 


See pase 148 

which it will do again, if it is revived, was to get peo- 
ple out of the cities and towns, away from the heat, 
the dust, the unwholesome excitements and feverish 
activities of the streets ; out into ‘‘God’s country,’’ 
out among the fields, meadows, and orchards, where to 
breathe is a blessing and to see and to hear a cause of 
thanksgiving. The present tendency to get back to 
the soil, the increased interest and enthusiasm in 
country living which has been such a gratifying sign 
of recent years, date their origin to the years of 
bicycle activity, and if the wheel was not itself the 
originating cause of this movement, it at least helped 
it along mightily. It gave thousands of people a 
taste of the joys and privileges of country living 
which they would otherwise not have had, and so 
created a desire for country homes and rural pleasures 
where it did not exist before. The popularity of the 
automobile is rapidly increasing, but no matter how 
many motor cars there may yet be, there will always 
remain a distinct field for the bicycle. 

For these reasons and others which might be 
named, we hail the prospect of another bicycle era 
with unmingled satisfaction, and shall be happy to 
do what we can to usher it in. Such effort we regard 
as a distinct contribution to the happiness and well- 
being of our fellow-men. 


Profits of the New York Post-office. 


O MUCH complaint has been made about the man- 
agement of the New York Post-office in years 
past, that it is pleasant and refreshing to note the 
changed sentiment under the administration of Post- 
master Willcox, who, despite the enormous and steady 
increase of business, has effected several important 
reforms and added many needed facilities to the local 
service. Twenty-six new sub-stations have been 
opened recently, and a new branch office established in 
Wall Street, equipped with all the latest conveniences. 
As for the increase of business, the record: for the 
year ending June 30th, showed a total of receipts for 
the New York office of over $15,000,000, with a net 
profit to the Post-office Department of about $10,000, - 
000. This showing is largely in excess of anything 
before recorded in the history of the local service. 
With such returns to the Federal treasury the New 
York office surely deserves and should receive more 
liberal treatment at the hands of Washington officials 
than has hitherto been accorded it. An extension of 
the pneumatic service is greatly needed, as well as 
other improvements, which can only be had by the 
authority of the department. The latter will, no 
doubt, in time grant the facilities required. 
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MIDSHIPMEN GOING OUT TO THE MONITOR “ TERROR” TO ENGAGE IN TARGET PRACTICE. LEARNING HOW TO TRAIN THE RAPID-FIRE FOUR-INCH GUN ON THE TARGET. 








mie? a , fre HF act, 
MORRIS-TUBE PRACTICE—-FIRING A 22-CALIBRE BULLET AT A TARGET THAT 
18 KEPT MOVING IN FRONT OF THE GUN’S MUZZLE. 























LIEUTEN ANT-COMMANDER 
WILLIAM F. FULLAM, CAPTAIN 
OF THE MONITOR “ TERROR.” 


BATTERY DRILL IN THE GUN-HOUSE WITH AIMING DEVICES—‘‘ MORRIS 
TUBES” AND “‘ DOTTERS.” 


























RAPID FIRE WITH A SIX-POUNDER BY A CREW OF ACTIVE CADETS. DRILL WITH THE LOADING MACHINES—RIVAL CREWS RUSHING SHELLS THROUGH THE GUNS. 


TEACHING OUR MIDSHIPMEN HOW TO HANDLE BIG GUNS. 


CADETS AT’ THF ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY AT TARGET PRACTICE ON BOARD A MONITOR AND IN A GUN-HOUSE. 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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In Two Chapters 
CHAPTER I, 


HERE WAS no 
doubt that 
Willetts was the 
handsomest 
youngster in the 
corps during his 
time at West 
Point. His beauty 
was not of that 
** pretty-boy ’’ or- 
der that is the 
especial detesta- 
tion of women. 
Young as he was, 
his appearance 
was thoroughly masculine and bordered on the distin- 
guished. Willetts was nineteen when he reached the 
military academy. During at least two years previous 
to that time he had been spoiled by the younger por- 
tion of the feminine society in the little Indiana town 
from which he hailed. 

As a small town is not exactly the same thing as 
the whole world, Willetts had not allowed his head to be 
completely turned at home. When the chance came 
to secure an appointment as cadet at West Point 
young Willetts thought he saw a chance to become a 
modern Alexander. It is not to be inferred from this 
that he was either a prig or a coxcomb; but adula- 
tion and glances had unquestionably put him ahead of 
his running gait. ‘To become an army officer, and to 
marry the loveliest, brightest woman in the world was 
his fixed intention when he bade a tearless adieu to the 
little home town. 

When the young Indianian arrived at the military 
academy he found himself greatly disappointed in his 
environment. There were a lot of “‘ candi- 
dates ’’ who were intended to comprise the 
new fourth, or ‘‘plebe,’’ class of cadets. 
There were two young men who were sons of 
millionaires ; one of these seemed to be a 
very decent fellow, to the other Wiiletts took 
an instinctive dislike, regarding the fellow 
as being underbred and arrogant simply be- 
cause of the sense of the money that was back 
of him. There were several sons of profes- 
sional men among the ‘‘ candidates,’’ and 
most of these the young Indianian liked when 
he became acquainted with them. But at 
least sixty per cent. of the new youngsters 
were sons of mechanics, farmers, laborers, 
and one or two, even, the offspring of wash- 
erwomen. As Willetts, while not of extreme- 
ly wealthy parentage, possessed the strain of 
several generations of what is called *‘ good 
blood,’’ he was inclined to look down at first 
upon those who were decidedly beneath him 
in social advantages. Later on, when he 
knew more of West Point, he realized that 
class markings counted for more than former 
social prestige. 

When Willetts stood up in the line of un- 
uniformed candidates, before the critical gaze 
of a cadet officer, he felt something of the 
importance that belonged to him. With the 
possible exception of one of the millionaires’ 
sons, he was easily the best-dressed youngster 
in the new lot of future generals ; he knew 
that he was the best-looking of them. And, 
in the near distance, there hovered a fringe 
of mostly pretty girls. They were a marked 
improvement on the girls in the home town. 

“2 !’’ came a quickly- 
spoken order from the cadet officer. 

Willetts didn’t hear. His eyes were fixed, 
scout-like, on the fringe of girls. 

With quick, angry stride the cadet officer 
came down and halted before the young In- 
dianian. 

**See here, mister, you are to keep your 
eyes to the front--and_listen intently to the 
instructor. Don’t forget, mister !’’ 

Willetts flushed as the cadet officer strode 
back to his position, but the flush deepened 
several shades when the unfortunate victim 
heard a distinct titter from several of the 
girls. 

Then there came the early stages of uni- 
formed plebeship. Willets surveyed himself 
in the cadet gray, and was half-inclined to 
believe that he was not a bad-looking soldier. 
What with setting-up exercises, swimming 
lessons, and other physical drills, with learn- 
ing formations and how to “ police’’ his quarters, 
he was kept so busy that he felt little inclined, when 
leisure moments came, to wander over to the camp 
where the first and third classes were working, and 
yet enjoying life under canvas. Whenever Willetts 
did go to the camp he observed how many pretty 
girls there were about, and how much interested they 
seemed in all of the cadets, except the ‘‘ plebes.’’ No 
one offered to introduce him to any of the girls, so 
Willetts remained haughtily in the background, satis- 
fied that after a little while he would gain his revenge 
upon the upper-classmen. 


“GRISCOMB WAS WALKING WITH 
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The Surrender of Cadet Willetts 


A Glimpse of West Point Love-making 





| & H. Irving Hancock, author of ‘‘ Life at West Point.”” 








It was when Willetts first had a rifle placed in his. 


hands, and started in to learn the manual of arms of 
the infantry, that he forgot some of his chagrin over 
the girls. The very feeling of the piece in his hands 
made him believe that soft laughter and the flash of 
bright eyes were not all in the world to be desired. 
This was as it should be for a young soldier. Willetts 
went so arduously into his new drills that he was 
among the first to be released from the “‘ rookies ”’ 
and assigned to one of the cadet companies out in the 
great, white camp. Now Willetts began to see more 
of the girls. He did not make so very many acquaint- 
ances among them, for he was inclined to hold off and 
be thoroughly ‘‘ discovered.’’ Once more, to his 
chagrin, these tactics did not succeed very well. 
There were at least three girls among that summer’s 
visitors with whom he would have liked to take one 
of those delightful, almost interminable, strolls down 
shady Flirtation Walk. But each of these girls 
seemed to be contented in the company of upper-class- 
men. Again Willetts became resentful, though he 
took pains not to show it. 

‘*What can the girls see in those fellows ?’’ he 
wondered, one day, after having taken a good look at 
himself in the little mirror that hung in his tent. 

‘*Wha-at’s tha-at?’’ drawled a voice, and Cadet 
Griscomb strolled into the tent. Griscomb was Wil- 
letts’s tent-mate, and the two had gotten along fairly 
well. Willetts liked his ‘* bunkie’’ well enough, al- 
though the latter did drawl. The Indiana boy felt 


sure that he and Griscomb could never be rivals, for 
the latter was easily the homeliest youth in the corps. 

‘Worrying about the girls, eh, dear boy ?’’ drawled 
Griscomb. 





THE LADIES.” 


‘“No-——-,”’ began Willetts, then stopped short 

“That’s right,’’ nodded Griscomb, approvingly. 
“Stop right where you are. At West Point, you 
know, lying is punishable with dismissal. Now, dear 
boy, let me give you a bit of advice that I got from 
my uncle. He’s a captain in the Eighth Yellow-legs, 
you know. He told me, and he based his words on 
his own experience here, that the girls look upon a 
fellow during his first year here as being nothing but 
an untrained cub. During his second year he is con- 
sidered as amounting to a little more. When the 
summer begins the third year, you know, the second 
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class are away, so it is really 
only the first-classmen who get 
any real attention from the 
summer girls, and it is only the 
first-classmen who are fit for 
such attention. The first chance 
you get look in a pier mirror 
and judge for yourself. Dear 
boy, what are you looking so 
savage about ?’’ 

For Willetts had suddenly 
grown very white, and there 
was an evil gleam in his eyes. 
He realized that Griscomb was 
chaffing him, and this from a fel- 
low ‘‘ plebe ’’ was unbearable. 

**I’m not savage,’’ declared 
Willetts, hotly. 

“Careful! careful, dear boy. 
regulation against lying.’’ 

“I’m a liar, then?’’ queried Willetts, both of his 
fists clinching as he stepped up so close to his 
**bunkie ’’ that their faces almost touched. 

“‘I didn’t say so,’’ drawled the imperturbable 
Griscomb. 

**Yes, you did.’’ 

“Then I’m the liar, eh ?’’ came slowly from Gris- 
comb, but his face darkened slightly. 

““Yes ; you are!’’, 

It would be hard to say who struck the first blow. 
In an instant the two ‘‘bunkies’’ had struck a few 
blows apiece and had squared off, each watching his 
opportunity. 

“‘See here, plebies, this will never do,” hailed a 
voice at the tent door. ‘‘Stand off until we get this 
matter straightened. ’”’ 


A first-classman entered, followed by three third- 
classmen. 





Remember that 


*‘What’s the matter?’’ demanded the 
first-classman. 

**T’ve nothing to say,’’ drawled Griscomb, 
with the same imperturbability as ever. 
“With all the respect in the world to you, 
sir, you are not the cadet officer of the day, 
nor are you one of the tactical officers. This 
is a little personal affair.’’ 

*“What have you to say, mister ?’’ ques- 
tioned the first-classman, turning upon Wil- 
letts. 

** Whatever I have to say, sir,’’ came the 
sulky reply, ‘‘will be spoken with my fists. 
Not to you, of course, sir,’’ he added, with a 
touch of caution as he glanced at the splen- 
did physical parts of the strapping first-class- 
man, *‘ but to that sid 

“* Better stop,’’ drawled Griscomb, though 
there was an ominous ring in his voice. 

** Stop, both of you plebies,’’ directed the 
first classman. ‘‘I understand. This is a 
little affair of honor between you two. The 
entire corps is interested in seeing the mat- 
ter adjusted on a satisfactory and honorable 
basis. Will eight o’clock this evening suit 
you ?”’ 

Willetts nodded sulkily. Griscomb yawned, 
but also nodded his assent. 

*“Down at the water front, just east of 
Battery Knox ?’’ continued the first-class- 
man. Again both cadets gave silent assent. 

**Then be of good cheer,’’ continued their 
adviser. ‘‘ We’ll pull it off to-night—never 
fear. Each of you go with the fellow who 
calls for you. Start off with your guide as if 
you were just taking a stroll. We’ll ali meet 
at the right place. It’s slightly against the 
regulations to fight, you know, so don’t talk, 
and observe all caution. Now, just before 
we go, you two plebies shake hands to show 
that there’ll be no more ructions until eight 
P.M.’’ 

Willetts held out a limp hand; Griscomb 
took it in a warm grasp. Feeling slightly 
ashamed, Willetts strengthened his own clasp. 

‘*That’s right,’’ nodded the first-class- 
man, and he and his three comrades vanished 
from the tent. Through the rest of the 
afternoon the two “‘ plebes’’ observed heir 
compact by not quarreling. They kept apart 
as much as possible, and on the two or three 
occasions that they were obliged to address 
each other did so with great civility. Though 
Willetts began to fear that he had acted with 
too much haste, his resentment did not cool. 

At a quarter before eight a first-classman 
wandered by the tent door and inquired if 
Griscomb felt like taking a little stroll. Two minutes 
later another first-classman sauntered by and invited 
Willetts to come out and enjoy a little chat in the 
evening air. By different routes they arrived at the 
designated spot. 

“Strip to the waist, now, both of you plebies,’’ 
commanded Planchard, the first-classman who had 
taken the affair’s direction upon himself, while a dozen 
other upper-classmen, acting as sponge-holders, bottle- 
holders, and spectators, gathered listlessly in a little 
ring. Within two minutes the first round had begun. 
Willetts rather prided himself on his boxing, but 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF GEORGIA WATERMELONS HEAPED UNDER TEMPORARY SHEDS ON WHERE RAPTURE REIGNS—-SCENE AT A WATERMELON SHIPPING POINT ON THE MISSOURI 
THE STREET IN FRONT OF THE STEAMBOAT DOCKS AT NEW YORK.—T’. C. Muller. PACIFIC RAILROAD IN ARKANSAS. Stark, 
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YORK LUNCHING ON THEIR FAVORITE FRUIT. 
T.. C. Muller. 
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A DISTANT MARKET.—Stark. 
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GATHERING WATERMELONS IN A BIG FIELD IN OKLAHOMA.—Stark. LOADING A WATERMELON TRAIN IN THE WEST FOR THE MARKETS OF THE NORTH. Stars. 
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Griscomb exasperated him, for he fought in the same 
drawling way that he spoke. Yet Griscomb’s method 
proved effective, for it tantalized his opponent. At 
the end of the third round Planchard declared Griscomb 
the winner. The latter stood ieisurely mopping crim- 
son from his nostrils. Willetts was smarting with 
two swollen eyes that were on the verge of closing. 

‘*Now, you two shake hands,’’ directed Planchard, 
‘*and remember that no more fighting is allowable 
until you have consulted some upper-classman on the 
subject. Remember, the handshake means that you 
give your word of honor.’’ 

Griscomb’s hand came promptly out. Willetts’s 
right hand hung at his side fora moment. Perhaps 
that was because he could not see the outstretched 
hand. Just a few seconds, and then Willetts’s hand 
met that of his ** bunkie.”’ 

‘Allright. Now we'll go back,’’ suggested Plan- 
chard. ‘* Each man will pass the lines by himself, so 
that there’ll be no questions asked.’’ 

In the morning Griscomb looked as well as ever. 
Willetts was ordered into the cadet hospital, where he 
was obliged to spend ten days of the most valuable 
drill-time of the summer encampment before it was 
considered by the surgeons that his appearance war- 
ranted his return to the battalion under canvas. The 
tactical officers must have gained some inkling of the 
truth, for Willetts found a new “‘ bunkie’’ awaiting 
him when he went back to camp. 

After that Willetts and Griscomb were polite -to 
each other and that was all. It must not be sup- 
posed that during the summer either escaped his fair 
share of ‘‘hazing’’ by the third-classmen, for that 
was in the days, not long gone by, when hazing was a 
very popular institution. Both were put through a 
very thorough course of ‘‘bracing.’’ Each was re- 
quired to do almost innumerable ‘* eagles.’’ Griscomb, 
who came from near Boston, was escorted down to 
the siege battery one night, made to mount one of the 
guns, and, while waving a Confederate flag aloft, 
forced to deliver as eloquent an oration as he could in 
eulogy of Jefferson Davis. Willetts was required, 
after dark, to load the sunset gun to the muzzle with 
ham sandwiches abducted from the cadet guard tent. 

All along the way for an eighth of a mile in front 
of the gun there was a pronounced odor of fried ham. 
There were three general officers and a number of 
other distinguished visitors on post who became scan- 
dalized at once to think that such happenings could 
take place at West Point. This compulsory escapade 
nearly resulted in a detection that would have carried 
with it dismissal from the military academy. 

But, for the men of the corps, the crowning event 
of the summer’s hazing campaign came when a bright- 
minded third-classman conceived the idea of forcing 
Willetts and Griscomb to run a *‘ Sammy race.’’ The 
two victims were advised to repair to a designated 
tent. When they arrived they found a dozen third- 
classmen awaiting them. A single glance at the 
wash-bowl, full of dark, viscous fluid, was sufficient to 
inform each of the victims what was coming. Willetts 
and Griscomb were forced to strip to shirt and trou- 
sers. Each man was blindfolded and ordered to sit 
cross-legged before the Fowl, opposite the other. 

**Now, feed each other with the Sammy,’’ ordered 
the chief inquisitor. Spoons were placed in the right 
hands of the victims. Both began to ladle out the 
molasses and pretend to feed each other. It was 
nothing but pretense, for Willetts, by a good guess, 
daubed the whole of his spoonful over Griscomb’s 
shirt-front. Griscomb retaliated by smearing Wil- 
letts’s trousers. It was no longer a 
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him that he had never looked upon more attractive 
femininity. As a third-classman he was entitled to 
more recognition from the skirted visitors. With his 
fine face and West Point physique he soon succeeded 
in forming many agreeable acquaintances. Yet not 
one of the girls really caught his fancy. He was still 
looking for the loveliest woman in the world. In the 
meantime he took some secret delight in flirting 
quietly with every girl for whom Griscomb showed 
any preference. He was successful in carrying off 
all the honors with Griscomb’s young lady friends. 
Sometimes Griscomb’s eyes flashed, but he said 
nothing. 

At last the loveliest girl dawned on the horizon of 
the Point. She passed through the camp one after- 
noon under the stern chaperonage of her mother. 
She was tall, slender, dark, bewitching, a modish 
girl in every way, and yet without apparent affecta- 
tion. She went slowly through the camp as if it were 
her own estate. Willetts’s heart gave a great thump. 

*“There’s the loveliest woman !’" he gasped. Then 
a scowl crossed his face. Griscomb was walking with 
the ladies, and the girl’s face was turned to his, a 
look of inspired interest in her face. 

““Isn’t it all glorious ?’’ asked the girl of her 
escort. ‘“‘It must be the perfection of happiness to 
lead a soldier’s life.’’ 

“It should be to be a soldier’s wife,’’ responded 
Griscomb. ‘‘I honestly hope that will be your fate.’’ 

‘She will be one,’’ muttered Willetts under his 
breath as the trio passed out of his hearing. ‘‘ Gris- 
comb, I’m going to give you a harder race than | 
did in *‘ math,’ ”’ 

Vo he concluded 


Spicy Hungarian Quarter of New York. 
Continued from page 155, 
swinging melodies the diners, first one, then another, 
join in, and even the stranger finds himself humming 
the infectious rhythm. During the evening the or- 
chestra plays characteristic music, and Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mozart, Haydn, Liszt, and Dvorak are both 
understood and loved by the habitués of the place. A 
Hungarian rhapsody or a movement from a classic 
symphony receives a whirlwind of applause. 
Hungarian melodies are slow, solemn, with war- 
like bursts dying away ina warble. The Hungarian 
dance is like the music, the dancer striking the ca- 
dence of the music by clicking his heels together, 
turning solemnly in a circle until, with the music 
swelling by degrees, he accelerates his motion to an 
exhausting whirl. Now and then, of a_ holiday, the 
tables at the Tingle Tangle are cleared away at one 
end of the room, and, much to the delight of the 
Americans who may be lucky enough to dine there 
that evening, the Hungarians indulge in a round or 
two of the shoddosh. Mr. Salzar, the star performer, 
manager, and magnetic force of the place, is a study in 
diplomacy. Everybody appears to be doing just about 
as he pleases, and yet there is never a disturbance of 
any kind, and no occasion whatever for the ** bouncer,”’ 
which is a feature of nearly every café of Bohemian 
atmosphere. The Hungarian fad is so new that it at- 
tracts people from all sections. A number of promi- 
nent clubmen frequently find their way down to the 
Tingle Tangle to hear Salzar’s latest Viennese song. 
During the opera season many of the singers were 
wont to visit the little Old- World retreat for a glass of 
*Ostr. Magyar Bor Nagy-Kereskedok Somlai Latzko 
Testverek, Budapest,’’ all of which means a glass of 
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instead of being kneaded as other dough would be, 
rolled out flat, and then a little melted butter poured 
over it, and a thick sprinkling of shaved cabbage laid 
on. The doughis next rolled like a jelly-roll and baked. 
It is served hot, and it tastes better than it sounds. 
Salted fish, pickled red cabbage, preserved fruits, and 
various sweetmeats are placed on the tables with the 
roasts and game. 

On the several feast days, one of which was 
celebrated on the 15th of March, the anniversary 
of Hungary’s independence, the quiet of the East 
Side is broken by feasts and balls at which the shod- 
dosh is danced all night. On St. Stephen’s day, which 
to the Hungarians is like St. Patrick’s day to the Irish, 
the Hungarian quarter is like another part of the 
world. The shops, homes, and streets are decorated 
with flags and greens, the various societies turn out on 
parade, and it is the occasion of family reunions and 
the exchange of small gifts, generally sweetmeats or 
wine. One of the most characteristic of all the holi- 
days, and also one of the most unique affairs of all 
New York’s foreign inhabitants, is the annual weinles- 


fest, followed by the peasants’ ball. The weinlesfest 


marks a general rejoicing at grape-gathering time. 
and, true to their country, no matter how Ameri- 
canized they may be, the Hungarians of New York 
celebrate this as heartily as do the real grape-gatherers 
in Hungary. At the feasts on these occasions it is as- 
tonishing to note the quantities of wine that are drunk 
without apparent effect on the drinker. 

The peasants’ ball is generally held in a large hall. 

Continued oa page Wz 


Only Free Railroad in America. 


S EVERYBODY knows, there are many persons 
who never have to pay a railroad fare or to settle 
for transportation of baggage, no matter where they 
wish to go or how much they carry with them. These 
fortunate individuals, who are generally well able to 
pay double the fare if occasion demands, are scheduled 
by the various transportation companies under the 
undignified, but much coveted, title of ‘* dead-head,’’ 
a term which has been used with too much frequency 
during the last decade to attract interest. But a rail- 
road which caters to this class, and, in fact, refuses 
to take money from those willing and anxious to pay, 
is a distinct novelty. There is only one such line in 
this country, and it is safe to say that its duplicate 
cannot be found anywhere in the world. This free 
trolley, which begins work at seven in the morning 
and continues until twelve or one at night, is a feature 
of Manhattan Beach, a New York suburban seashore 
resort, famous the world over for its natural beauty, 
its extreme exclusiveness, and for the many distin- 
guished persons who yearly enjoy the lavish hospital- 
ity of the two hotels there. The ‘‘no-fare’’ line 
began business with a small steam-engine which plied 
between the Oriental and Manhattan Beach hotels, 
That was thirty years ago. As the seasons passed, 
the engine gave way to the Murphy third-rail system, 
and finally the up-to-date trolley, with all the latest 
improvements, was installed. The distance covered 
is a trifle over a quarter of a mile, and the car, run- 
ning at intervals of three minutes, averages one hun- 
dred and fifty or more trips every day during the sum- 
mer season. Three men are employed to work oi 
relay as motormen. As it is a free road, a conductor 
is unnecessary. 
Hundreds ride on the free road every day ; and if 
a car be judged by the distinguished 
passengers it carries, this dead-head 





race, but a battle. It is the idea of 
the ‘‘Sammy race’”’ to have the ca- 
dets unintentionally plaster each 
other with molasses, but these two 
contestants did more than could have 
been asked for. By the time that 
the race was over each was covered 
with stickiness from head to foot. 
On the face of each of tie on-look- 
ing third-classmen was a grin that 
only fear of detection by a tactical 
officer prevented from becoming a 
how! of delight. 

When September came around the 
entire corps returned to quarters in 
the gray old barracks building. It 
was fortunate that Willetts and 
Griscomb were not assigned to the 
same room. West Point training, 
by this time, had made gentlemen 
of both youngsters. They were 
courteous to each other, and each 











trolley claims pre-eminence in this 
country, for every one of prominence 
who visits New York takes a run 
down to get the ocean breeze of 
Manhattan Beach. Li Hung Chang, 


i ; during his visit to this country, was 


a passenger, and he, with his retinue 
of servers, made a car-load. By 
looking over the guest list, the fol- 
lowing remarkable record of passen- 
gers for one day was found: Ear] 
and Countess of Shaftesbury, Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Sherman Crawford, 
Senator and Mrs. Depew, Gen. Co1- 
bin, Senator T. C. Platt, General A. F. 
Baker, U. S. A., Colonel D. F. Neil, 
Commander R. E. Todd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Gould, Brigadier-Gen 
eral H. F. Douglas, U. S. A., and 
others of equal prominence. And 








secretly respected the other, yet 
there was a subtle, indefinable hos- 
tility between them. Despite the 
fearful mental grind of West Point, 
Willetts seemed to all but race through his studies. 
He and Griscomb were in the same section for reci- 
tations. The latter plodded and plodded, but got along 
indifferently. When the first semi-annual examina- 
tions came around it was found that Willetts stood 
fourth in his class, with Griscomb down at the thirty- 
six point. Mathematics, the most essential branch of 
study at West Point, was Griscomb’s bane. But he 
led Willetts by many numbers when it came to mat- 
ters gymnastic and otherwise athletic. 

The June ‘‘exams’”’ found Willetts in the same 
rank in his class. Griscomb was even nearer the foot. 
Once more the cadets marched out to summer encamp- 
ment. It did not take Willetts long to observe that 
this year’s lot of girl visitors were even prettier than 
those of the preceding year. In fact, it seemed to 


ONLY FREE TROLLEY LINE IN THE COUNTRY 


THE ORIENTAL HOTEL, MANHATTAN BEACH. 


wine which has been squeezed from the grapes of 
Hungary. 

A genuine Hungarian dinner starts off with naz- 
zoth klosse, which is bouillon served with leavened 
bread, and is very palatable. The national dish of 
Hungary is the goulash—meat cut into small pieces 
and stewed in its own fat. It is sometimes made with 
several varieties of meat, pork, veal, and beef, sea- 
soned with peprica and served with a sauce of thick 
sour cream. Paprikas-schnitzel is another famous 
Hungarian dish, which, translated, means cutlets 
browned with onions and served with thick, sour 
cream. Sauerkraut with tomatoes is an entrée. Kraut 
strudel is a peculiar dessert which can be found only in 
the most characteristic Hungarian cafés or in the 
homes. It is a paste of eggs, flour, and water, pulled 


IT RUNS SOLELY FOR THE USE OF THE GUESTS AT 


although, of course, the car is proud 
and happy to convey a load of titles 
to their destination, it runs with 
equal cheerfulness for the maids, 
porters, laundresses, and others 
who help to make the world move, if they wish to 


secure its services. 
e e 


A Valuable Constitutional Tonic. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE not only corrects 
disorders which undermine health, but also builds up 
the entire physical system on a permanent foundation. 

* 7 


Feed Babies 


properly and they will be healthy and strong. The 
proper way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is 
by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
It offers the maximum of digestibility, thus avoiding 
the troublesome diarrhceas and colics of infancy. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) HAPPY BATHERS OUT IN FORCE AT THE NEW WORLD'S GREATEST SEASIDE RESORT, ATLANTIC CITY. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 
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A TIMID VISITOR FROM THE WOODS 

TAKING AN 


OBSERVATION. 


William Whitelock, 
Marviand., 














POOR CHINAMAN GREEDILY GATHERING GARBAGE 
THROWN FROM AN AMERICAN 
CRUISER IN THE ORIENT. 


DD. W. Garrison, 
Vew Jerses 





















(SECOND PRIZE.) SHOOTING THE CHUTES AT FAMOUS DREAM- 
LAND, CONEY ISLAND.— Frederick J. Stein, New York. 
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MILITARY CADETS DRILLING ON THE PARADE-GROUND AT WEST POINT, N. Y. 


(THIRD PRIZE.) HUGE WHEEL RAISING WATER FOR IRRIGATING PURPOSES IN THE soi . ner 
€. uiler, New ork. 


GRAND VALLEY, COLORADO.—-H. L. Baker, Colorado. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—MARYLAND WINS. 
4 GROUP OF ATTRACTIVE PICTURES, TO WHICH RIVALS IN ARTISTIC SKIL], HAVE CONTRIBUTED. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 166.) 
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FTER-THE-MATINEE receptions held on the stage, 
permitting the friends and admirers of the players 
the privilege of personally expressing their appreciation 
of the play, is one of the most ingenious methods of 
theatrical advertising so 
far discovered by the 
clever press agent. A 
favorite actress is always 
besieged with friends who 
invariably bring friends 
to call after the matinée. 
Often this number is increased to such an extent 
that a stage reception is absolutely necessary in order 
to accommodate all and send none away disgruntled. 
Some of the companies have turned these receptions 
into quite elaborate affairs by inviting the entire 
audience, serving refreshments and giving a few 
flowers or a photograph of the star to each caller. 
These affairs are, as a rule, held for the especial bene- 
fit of the matinée girl, for to win her approbation in 
good-sized plural means a long and successful run for 
the play. It has long been conceded that woman is 
the main support of the theatre. If she likes a play 
she is bound to talk about it, and as verbal advertising 
is far-reaching and efficacious it is to the interest of 
the star, the manager, and the press agent to make 
her like it. Toward this end nothing succeeds like 
giving her the opportunity of meeting the players. !t 
is considered smart to be well up in green-room gos- 
sip, and to quote with authority the witticisms of a 
popular actor or actress. 
There is uncoubtedly a fascination about the stage. 
A desire to peep behind the scenes is wide-spread, and 
affects even the serious-minded. It has been found 
that the tiniest notice in a daily paper announcing 
that a reception will be held after the matinée results 
in a packed house and a hundred or more women and 
girls crowding back on the stage as soon as the cur- 
tain is rung down. The best companies, as well as 
the cheaper ones, have, from time to time during the 
season, received on the stage. That charming co- 
medienne, Alice Fisher, in the ‘‘ School for Hus- 
bands,’’ Ellis Jeffries, in ‘‘ London Assurance,’’ both 
New York successes, and Margaret Anglin, who played 
last season in’San Francisco, are among the well- 
known stars who have taken up the new method of 
pleasing the matinée girl. In no other city is the 
matinée habit so well developed as it is in New York, 
and in no other city is that particular species of human 
genus so well developed as it is in the New York mat- 
inée girl. Of no particular age or nationality, this in- 
teresting bit of femininity, be she aristocratic or 
humble, has one common characteristic, and that is 
hero-worship in its most violent form. As regularly 
as the Seasons come, she erects a shrine to some good- 
looking actor and proceeds to read about him, send 
him flowers, and collect, and paste in a book, all the 
printed matter and published pictures that she can 
find about him. She also makes a separate collection 
of his photographs in his various poses, and if she 
can in any way obtain his autograph she is happy, 
indeed. It is surprising to learn to what ends she 
will go to get this autograph. Now and then she 
breaks out in an overwhelming admiration for the 
leading woman whom she worships in 





Stage Receptions for 
the Matinee Girl. 








THE HOME AND THE HOUSEHOLD 


ery and are from good addresses in the great city. 

A story was brought to light not long ago, of a 
beautiful girl, a bud of last season, who, having indul- 
gent parents and a generous allowance, succumbed to 
the matinée habit. The particular actor upon whom 
she had set her heart often noted with some annoy- 
ance the steady and compelling gaze of two pretty 
eyes from one of the lower boxes. The recurrence of 
this for three solid hours, matinée after matinée, made 
her face fairly familiar. The climax came one day 
when, with a friend, the girl happened to enter a con- 
fectioner’s where the actor was making a purchase. 
Finding her hero within easy reach, she could not 
withstand the temptation, and she proceeded to make 
such obvious advances of acquaintanceship that to 
avoid a scene he pretended to recognize her, and, to 
her pride and delight, he chatted for a few moments. 
The result of the afternoon was a courteous note from 
the actor to the father of the girl, in which a bit of 
good advice was given; and so ended one matinée 
dream. In San Francisco last season a young girl 
was arrested for stealing a sealskin coat. When the 
case came to trial the testimony proved that the girl 
had used the returns from the coat to buy flowers for 
a certain charming actress who was playing in a stock 
company there. The actress had never seen the girl 
and could not understand why she had sent flowers. 
An instance of hero-worship may be cited of a popular 
I'rench tenor who sang in this country several years 
ago, and who refused to return to this city again un- 
less his manager agreed to provide him a means of 
reaching his carriage without having to undergo the 
humiliation of being fairly mobbed by the women who 
invariably waited to shake his hand and tell him how 
much they admired him. 

Strange as it may seem, much of the adulation, the 
bouquets, and the scented notes are from women who 
are old enough to know better. Often an actor is 
annoyed by the groups of women and girls who linger 
around the theatre entrance to get a glimpse of him as 
he passes out. And these hero-worshipers are almost 
always of the respectable class. What the actor 
thinks of the flowers, the notes, and the ardent 
glances may be only too well conjectured. While he is 
glad and proud to please his audience, and while he 
likes the daintily clad rows of femininity leaning for- 
ward breathlessly, following his every word and sym- 
pathizing with his every emotion, and while he likes 
to know that bright eyes are full of tears or of merri- 
ment because of his power of acting, he is a man like 
other men, and he objects to being pursued. 

The matinée girl is all romance, fads, and fancies, 
but as she usually has an allowance with which to in- 
dulge them, she is recognized by the managers as a 
paying institution and altogether worthy of considera- 
tion. If it were not for her there would be no matinée 
heroes, and without this attraction there would be 
small attendance for the afternoon performance, so 
there you are. The matinée was certainly made for 
her, and she shows her appreciation by buying pho- 
tographs of the actors, by filling the house, and by ad- 
vertising the play in a hundred and one ways. The 
photograph fad plays an important part in the profits 
of the players because every photograph is so much 


free advertising, and because the figure of the salary 
depends upon the popularity of the player. The busi- 
ness of pandering to this fad is equally important to 
the photographer, for there are many wealthy girls, 
hero-worshipers like their less favored sisters, who 
leave standing orders with the dealers for the latest 
photographs of their chosen actors as soon as they are 
printed. The press agent has discovered this fancy, 
and in some of the theatres likenesses of the various 
players are given away as souvenirs. 

The receptions shine forth in all their glory in the 
stock houses where the members of the company are 
engaged for the season, and where there are perform- 
ances every afternoon. There are several theatres in 
New York where the receptions are held, but the most 
representative is the Yorkville Theatre on Eighty- 
sixth Street, where many of the best plays are pro- 
duced, and the house is fairly well filled every after- 
noon and evening during the season. The afternoon 
audiences are almost invariably composed of women 
and girls, many of whom are season subscribers 
for the seats. The receptions have established a 
friendliness between audience and players that has 
proved very advantageous to the box-office. The re- 
ceptions are held on the stage every two weeks, and 
refreshments, inciuding lemonade and cakes, straw- 
berries and cream, ice-cream and candy, according to 
the season and the weather, are served by the company. 
The house also distributes souvenir photographs of the 
different members of the company, and the autograph 
fad is encouraged as a harmless amusement and a 
splendid advertisement. In that part of the city, 
sixty blocks from Madison Square and the regular 
theatrical centre, it is surprising to learn that a play- 
house with two performances of melodrama daily can 
prosper. The managers have doubtless discovered the 
recipe of success, the important part of which is cater- 
ing to the matinée girl, who may be seen there, frivol- 
ity, hero-worship, and all, every afternoon in the week. 

HARRIET QUIMBY. 
a a 

HEN THE summer girl floats by on the hotel 
piazza or the board promenade this season, you 

fancy for a moment that the wind has blown to you 
straight over an old-fashioned garden of mignonette, 
sweet peas, and white 
clover. It is only a sug- 
gestion of a garden, so 
delicate and evanescent 
that a second after you 
wonder if it was imagina- 
tion that brought you a 
vision of wood violets in scattered bunches growing in 
a neglected bit of wilderness. It is not imagination, 
however, nor is it a lump of ambergris afloat just 
beyond the white-caps ; it is, in fact, just what you 
thought it—mignonette, sweet peas, and white clover 

with a difference. 

Perfume is in again; and very welcome it is when 
it is used as it should be used, with discretion and 
moderation. The fashionable perfume of the day is 
meant to suggest an exquisite freshness rather than a 
manufactured scent, and when it is used moderately it 
cannot fail to carry with it acertain coquetry, a some- 

thing so truly feminine, that one cannot 





Perfume Fad of the 
Seashore Girl. 











the same way. 

This devotion has always been at a 
distance, over a span of two worlds, as 
it were, for the theatrical world is a 
world by itself, until now the receptions 
sort of connect the two. There has 
been considerable criticism of the 
stage receptions and of their influence 
upon young and impressionable girls 
who think they are, in love with the 
matinée hero. There are, of course, 
many ways of viewing the subject, but 
it would seem that, as they make it 
possible for the matinée girls to meet 
the players and to find that they are 
human like themselves, the stage re- 
ceptions are very good institutions. The 
friendly indifference of the actor does 
not encourage worship. And again, if 
a girl is determined to meet an actor 
and if she has decided to ask him for 
his photograph or autograph, or if she 
is going to present him with a bouquet, 
it is better for her to attend one of 
these receptions and have done with it 
than it is for her to stand around the 
theatre trying to see what he looks like 
with his make-up off. Quite frequently 








help but rejoice that the ban which 
labeled all perfume as vulgar has been 
removed. It is not an especially ex- 
pensive addition to one’s toilet, this 
thing which lends a subtle, haunting 
fragrance to one’s garments ; for, while 
a certain fashionable perfume is sold at 
so many dollars a drop and sachet pow- 
der at fifty dollars a pound, it is possible 
to purchase this preparation at a very 
reasonable rate. A sachet mixture of 
violet, mignonette, clove pink, and 
clover, or any one of these, sifted in 
between layers of cotton and placed in 
cedar chests, chiffoniers, hat-boxes, etc., 
will impart a fragrance to anything 
placed therein which could not be rival- 
ed by any powder, however expensive. 

A point to remember, in making 
sachets, is to use absorbent cotton. Cot- 
ton with the least bit of oil in it will 
destroy the finest sachet powder. Per- 
fumed ribbon for the under-garments, 
a tiny sachet hidden away in the hat 
crown under the lining, tiny, flat sachets 
tucked in the belt, in the hem of one’s 
skirt, and in the rosette of a garter, to- 
gether furnish the faint odor which 








the actors receive notes from infatuated 
girls requesting a meeting. Some of 
the notes are on monogrammed station- 


THE POPULAR ACTRESS, ALICE FISHER, RECEIVING CALLERS IN THE DRESSING-ROOM 


AFTER A MATINEE. 


causes one to wonder whether it is im- 
agination or a faint breath frum a spring 
field that has aroused his interest. 
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BARON KOMURA, THE CHIEF JAPANESE PEACE 
ENVOY, AND SUITE ON BOARD THE STEAM- 
SHIP “ MINNESOTA,” WHICH BROUGHT THEM 
TO SEATTLE, WASH., FROM JAPAN. 


1. Colonel K. Tachibana, military attaché at Washing- 
ton. 2. A. Sato, unattached minister. 3. H. W. Den- 
nison (American), legal adviser to the Japanese foreign 


office. 4. K. Komishi, secretary. §. 5. ishuji, attache .™ nm LEA SSS 
ot the foreign office. 6. VY. Yamaza, director of political ‘F 
iffairs in the Japanese toreign department. 7. M, 


Adachi, secretary of legation Honda, secre- KOGORO TAKAHIRA (AT RIGHT), JAPANESE MINIS- 
tary of the foreign office. g. Baron Jutaro Komura. 2 NITE . , 

: TER TO THE UNITED STATES, AND BARON KOMURA, 

THE PEACE ENVOYS OF JAPAN, IN CONFERENCE 

WHILE IN NEW YORK.—Copyright, 1905, by Peter A, 


Jules. 


M. SERGIUS WITTE (1), RUSSIA'S CHIEF PEACE ENVOY, AND MEMBERS OF HIS SUITE WELCOMED ON THE STEAMSHIP “KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE,” AT NEW YORK, BY M. WITTE'S ASSOCIATE 
PEACEMAKER, BARON ROSEN (2), RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES.— Levick. 


BEARERS OF THE OLIVE-BRANCH ENTERING OUR PORTALS. 
THE LEADING PEACE ENVOYS OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN SNAP-SHOTTED ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN AMERICA, 
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THE MAN IN THE AUTO 











RACK-RACING meets draw big crowds in 
the East and in the West, but in New 
York City all the scheduled meets have been 
called off until the fall. Plainly the sporting 
taste of the metropolis, where more autos 
are used than in any other city, does not run 
toward track-racing. The promoter’s goose 
that laid the golden egg was killed by undi- 
gested promises, too many meets, and races 
that, although labeled championship circuits, 
look like hippodrome events for the money 
chasers to divide. 
a 
miles in two hours, 
twenty-four minutes, forty-seven sec- 
onds, the time taken by the British Napier 
No. 2in the cross-channel race from Boulogne 
to Folkestone and back again, is a striking 
proof alike of the speed of which motor-boats 
are capable, and their reliability if carefully 
constructed and handled. 
HE FIGURES recently published, showing 
that over 25,000 automobiles have al- 


IFTY-ONE nautical 








in numbers during the past year will diminish ; 
believe it will increase. 


we rather 
Still, there is even now an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the position, and a great deal de- 
pends upon the wisdom of motorists themselves in the 
attitude they display, the bearing they adopt, or the sort 
of front they present in the trying times which are upon 
us. A false step at this juncture, an unguarded state- 
ment, a loss of dignity, even by giving vent to excusable 
feelings of irritation under the oppressive persecution, 
which, we believe, is only temporary and which will soon 
cease any thoughtless or inconsiderate act will tend, in 
proportion to its importance, to check the progress of 
the movement. Any false or ill-considered move in high 
places may even ruin the immediate chances of devel- 
opment; but fortified with the above figures the move- 
ment will be able to stand firm and flourish.’”’ 


a 

‘THE NEW YORK and New Jersey Tele- 

phone Company, which operates through- 
out Long Island, has issued a special motor- 
ists’ road map of the good, fair, and poor 
roads of Queens, Suffolk, and Nassau coun- 
ties, Long Island. In connection with this 
useful map.are shown all the towns and 
railway stations on the island, each town 








ready been sold in this country during the 
current year, bear out my early prediction— 
or, rather, estimate that 35,000 automobiles 
will be made and sold in this country this 
year, and that by January Ist, 1906, 
there will be 85,000 automobiles in use 


PERCY P, PIERCE, OF BUFFALO, WINNER OF THE $2,000 GLIDDEN TROPHY, DRIVING 
HIS CAR, THE PIERCE ARROW, DURING THE RECENT GREAT ENDURANCE 


TOUR FROM NEW YORK TO MOUNT WASHINGTON AND RETURN. 
I’. hd Spooner. 


shown being designated by a blue bell, indi- 
cating that telephone facilities, so frequently 
desired by the touring motorist, are ready at 
hand. These maps are for gratuitous circu- 
lation among motorists. A card addressed to 
the telephone company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will insure the receipt of one of these 





in this country—one to every thousand 
inhabitants. Abroad the same condi- 
tions prevail, notably so in Great Brit- 
ain. The increase in the number of 
motor-cars registered throughout the 
United Kingdom since the passing of the 
act of 1903 has exceeded the expecta- 
tions of even the most sanguine adher- 
ents of automobilism. A return which 
has just been compiled of statistics gath- 
ered from the various registration au- 
thorities throughout the kingdom shows 
that up to June 80th last 31,129 motor- 
cars had been registered. The number 
registered at the corresponding date last 
year was 18,340, the increase being 12,- 
789. This number is independent of 
motor-cycles, which are even more nu- 
merous than motor-cars, viz., 34,706, a 
surprising number, and heavy motor-cars 
registered under the new local govern- 
ment board regulations, which number 
868, so that altogether the number of 
motor-propelled vehicles at present on 
the roads- or, rather, which were on 
the roads of Great Britain at the date 
of this return —is 66,703. This repre- 
sents an increase of 67.34 percent. Be- 
sides this there are other cars running 
about with manufacturers’ general iden- 
tification marks upon them, and which 
are not included in the returns. 








road maps. 
- 
HE DATES for the great national 
motor-boat carnival on the Hudson 
River at New York have been advanced 
to September 14th, 15th, and 16th, so 
as to give the boats entered in the races 
and the American Power-boat Associa- 
tion cruise to the Thousand Islands a 
chance to return in time for the events. 
_ 
WO NEWS items from Long Island 
are interesting : The Brooklyn Rid- 
ing and Driving Club at Prospect Park 
and the Atlantic Yacht Club at Sea Gate, 
Coney Island, are building automobile 
garages as accessory conveniences for 
those who come to the club-houses for 
riding and driving and for yachting pur- 
poses. Not that the wealthy club mem- 
bers love the motor-car more than they 
love a yacht, but because they love the 
electric trolley and steam railroads less. 
a 
INCE automobile touring has become 
a fad of such proportions, the need 
of a touring bureau is especially empha- 
sized. Accurate information about the 
country’s important highways, presented 
in succinct form, is what is needed. The 
touring department of the American 


XQ 








a 
HE LONDON Autocar, in comment- 
ing upon this report, says : 
“There is no reason to believe that the rate of 


progression at which motor vehicles have increased 


PEERLESS MOTOR-CAR ABOUT TO START FROM NEW YORK ON THE RECENT GLIDDEN TOUR, WITH 
HARLAN W. WHIPPLE, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, AT 
THE WHEEL, AND WITH WINTHROP E. SCARRITT (IN CENTRE ON BACK SEAT), FORMER 
PRESIDENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA, AS ONE OF THE PASSENGERS. 

WHITNEY MANSION ON FIFTH AVENUE IN BACKGROUND. 


F. Ed Spooner. 


Automobile Association, with Mr. Au- 
gustus Post at its head, was organized 
to furnish such information. It is to be 
hoped that no untoward incident wi. 
cause delay in the realization of this 
project. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 








Wall Street. 


Continued from page 150, 


Then you must state to a hair’s breadth the exact kind 
of business in which you expect to engage while a 
member of the exchange. And woe be to you if you 
misrepresent any one point in all your swearings be- 
fore that admission committee. 

By this time, remember, you have not only been 
examined, but before the examination you bought 
your seat. Now, after paying for your seat and after 
the examination you may be rejected. For the mere 
buying of your seat doesn’t make you a member of 
this most exclusive club in the country. If you are 
rejected you must now sell’ the seat in which you 
never sat for one little minute. On the other hand, if 
you are accepted you must sign a paper releasing 
your seat from all claims. After that, if you fail in 
business your seat is sold for the benefit of your 
creditors —not your ordinary creditors, either, but your 
Stock Exchange creditors. 

Now comes that proud day when you take your 
seat—and if you think ‘‘seat’’ in this case means a 
real chair you’ll look in vain for the upholstered thing 
of your imagination. You walk upon that august, 
paper-littered floor for the first time ; you give vent to 
your first whoop in the money war, and from that time 
forward you may buy and sell and scream and yell 
at twelve and one-half cents of earnings on each $100 
of business—until some summer you have your yacht 
at Larchmont and listen to the story the brokers tell 
of old, stuttering Bill Travers. Travers, you know, 
was invited to join a party on a broker’s yacht at 
Larchmont As he stood on the deck, looking at all 


the other yachts in the harbor, his host said: ‘‘ Over 
there, Bill, is the yacht of my friend, Broker Jones ; 
and there’s the yacht of Broker Smith; and there’s 
the yacht of Broker Brown ; and there’s the yacht of 
sroker Green sii 

** B-b-but,’’ interrupted Bill Travers, 
the cus-cus-cus-customers’ yachts ?’’ 


‘ 


‘where are 


Spicy Hungarian Quarter of New York. 
Continued from page 15s, 


and is opened with a series of tableaux, the first being 
a picture of an old Magyar tavern in the Kossuth 
period. A number of village boys and girls are seen 
dancing to lively gypsy music. A pretty Hungarian 
girl demonstrating her ability in a gypsy dance is well 
worth one’s applause. It is a mixture of Indian, 
gypsy, French, Dutch, and Spanish. Out she floats, 
light as a feather, her big eyes ablaze with excite- 
ment. The music starts dreamy at first, and she 
drifts in poetic motion ; suddenly there is a warlike 
burst and she is lost in the rhythm, the madness and 
the whirl, with intricate steps which combine the Irish 
jig and the Italian tarantella. Flinging her arms aloft 
in an attitude of supplication, she whirls like a top, she 
floats, she pirouettes, bending this way and that, car- 
ried away by sheer ecstasy of motion. Finally the 
music softens and the dance is finished, the dancer 
takes her seat amid much admiration and a din of en- 
thusiasm. These dancers are never seen except at 
the distinctly Hungarian affairs, and the best dancers 
are those who have recently arrived from their own 
country. 


Heart Right. 
WHEN HE QUIT COFFEE. 
| IFE INSURANCE Companies will not insure a man 
~ suffering from heart trouble. The reason is 
obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband or father 
who is solicitous for the future of his dear ones. Often 
the heart trouble is caused by an unexpected thing and 
can be corrected if taken in time and properly treated. 
A man in Colorado writes : 

“I was a great coffee drinker for many years, and 
was not aware of the injurious effects of the habit till 
I became a practical invalid, suffering from heart 
trouble, indigestion, and nervousness to an extent that 
made me wretchedly miserable myself and a nuisance 
to those who witnessed my sufferings. 

“IT continued to drink coffee, however, not suspect- 
ing that it was the cause of my ill-health, till, on ap- 
plying for life insurance I was rejected on account 
of the trouble with my heart. Then I became alarmed. 
I found that leaving off coffee helped me quickly, so I 
quit it altogether and having been attracted by the 
advertisements of Postum Food Coffee I began its use. 

““The change in my condition was remarkable, and 
it was not long till I was completely cured. All my 
ailments vanished. My digestion was completely re- 
stored, my nervousness disappeared, and, most impor- 
tant of all, my heart steadied down and became normal, 
and on a second examination I was accepted by the life 
insurance company. Quitting coffee and using Postum 
worked the cure.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, and it is explained in the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in each package. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) FLOTILLA OF TORPEDO-BOATS AT THE NORFOLK NAVY YARD ORDERED TO THE PHILIPPINES, THE LONGEST AND MUST HAZARDOUS 
/ VOYAGE EVER ARRANGED FOR VESSELS OF THIS CLASS—THE BOATS ARE THE “ BAGLEY,” “ BARNEY,” “ BIDDLE,” “ BAILEY,” AND “ TINGEY.” 
A. Hl. Trent, Virginia 
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SUMMEK CAMP ON Hi JEKSEY SIDE OF THE HUDSON RIVER AT THE FOOT OF THE DISASTER MIRACULOUSLY AVERIED  BNGINE ON COLUKADU MIDLAND KAILROAD, THROWN FROM 
PALISADES, UNDER THE SHADOW OF NEW YORK CITY. THE TRACK, BARELY MISSED PLUNGING DOWN A HIGH EMBANKMENT, WITH SEVERAL CARS 
Brown Brothers, gew York. FULL OF EXCURSIONISTS, INTO THE TOWN OF MANITOU.—W. A. Rowley, Colorado. 
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MOST NOTABLE GATHERING ON RECORD OF MYSTIC SHRINERS AT A SEASIDE RESORT— MEMBERS OF THE ORDER AND THEIR FAMILIES AT THE RECENT BIG ANNUAL PICNIC AT DREAMLAND, 
CONEY ISLAND——-ARAB PATROL WEARING WHITE HELMETS.—VJessie Tarbox Beals, New York 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—-VIRGINIA WINS. 
THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT TIME RECORDED AND REVEALED IN PICTURES OF GREAT INTEREST AND MERIT. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. | | 


Buyers of bonds are not only af 
forded abroad or active market 
for their capital, but also parti 


cipate in the ,rowth of the 
properties themselves, through 
the added market value given 
the bonds. This i not true of 
any other form of investment, 


Write for our bond circular, 


New Vork, 
BS } 


WILLIAM & PINE STs., 
Branch Office, Albany, 
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R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway 


New York 


oldfield number just out. Write 


Hard to believe anything better than 
U. S. bonds. Can you buy them on the 
installment plan with all unpaid install- 
ments cancelled should you die ? 

Get particulars free. No importunity. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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your Outfit 
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shave yourself. 
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iT DOL- 
Ean STOP and a 
fine, hand-forged, hol 
low ground 82.00 Ra- 
diumite Razor Free, 
Also illustrated Instruc 
tions in stropping. It's 
the bigest b argain 
ever, and if you don’t 
say so after heavenly 
velvet shaves which 
are guaranteed your 
money willbe refunded, 
The patent dlamond 
mtternin the Kadium- 
to Strop hones the ra- 
zor perfectly. 
Don't scrape your 
we face with a hoe—shave 
Dies it witha razor. 
Catalog of “Radium- 


laid ites”’ free. 

_THE PETER L. FROST CO. 
Department 2s 
97-99-101 $. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 

25 to 30 per cent. commis- 
sion to get orders for our 
brated Teas, Coffees Is 
tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- 
ful Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. bo: 
prompt attention address 


AR. MILLER cro THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289, 31-33 veuy wanted N.Y. 


TheWorlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge i; made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All 
inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,”’ Fi- 
225 Fourth Ave- 


MAN WAS arrested in New York 
recently for selling a little machine 
with which, apparently, blank pieces of 


paper could be readily converted into | 
| dollar through following its advice. This 


five-dollar bills, simply by turning a 
crank and running the blank 
through two rollers. The thing worked 
all right as long as it was in the hands 
of the seller, but when the purchaser 
took it home, and found that the paper 
that he put in between the rollers went in 


as it came out, it proved itself a palpable | 


swindle, and the judge before whom the 
‘ase was brought into court smiled when 
he so decided. He smiled that any man 
should be so utterly credulous as to be- 
lieve that he could buy for a few hun- 
dred dollars a machine which would print, 
as rapidly as one could want them, bank 
notes as good as any bank issues ; and 
my readers, no doubt, will smile when 
they read this brief report of a true inci- 
dent in the recent court annals of New 
York City. 


But the credulity of the unfortunate | 


victim of this bunco game is not greater 
than that of the general public. 
only call attention to the enormous sums 
of money sunk by the public in all kinds 
of wildcat schemes from year to year 

It seems only necessary for swindlers 
to have sufficient ingenuity to tell a 
smooth falsehood, and to promise prodi- 
gious profits on small investments, to 
make the suckers bite. Recently, a man 
in St. Louis succeeded in coaxing out of 
the public between $1,000,000 and $2,000, - 
000 on a combined banking and publish- 
ing scheme, which was so rank that the 
Post-office Department finally interfered 
and stopped his mail. Scarcely a day 
passes but that the post-office authorities 
Some of these 
swindles run on for a long time—the 
Storey Cotton Company, for instance. 

When the money begins to pour in the 
swindlers use a part of it to pay big 
profits to some of those who are in, and 
thus stimulate new business. They did 
this so successfully in the Storey Cotton 
Company that the concern ran on for a 
number of years. 

I had repeated inquiries from readers 
who asked how it was possible for the 
Storey Cotton Company to pay from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. interest on de- 
posits. Again and again I replied that 
if there were such profits for outsiders 
that the Storey managers could make 
they would make it themselves, and that 
some day the smash-up would come. 
And it did come, and the loss to the 
creditors of the Storey company ran up 
into the millions. This is a disreputable 
sort of business, but only disreputable, 
it seems, if it is done outside of the ex- 
changes. In the stock market decep- 
tions can be practiced, the public can be 
misled by utterly false statements, and 
bonds and stocks can be floated in 
prodigious quantities at extravagant 
prices on prospectuses full of lies, and 
the men who amass immense fortunes 
by these reprehensible methods, acting 
under the advice of lawyers who are as 
unscrupulous as they are adroit, can man- 
age skillfully to keep out of jail. 

The outlook in Wall Street does not 
appreciably improve, and I do not see 
how it can until we have a better com- 
prehension of the crop yield and of 
money-market conditions in the early 
fall, and even in the closing days of sum- 
mer. Long ago I said that we were in 
a trading market, and that it would be 
wiser for those who were not quick at 
figures to keep out of it. Money is 
made every day by those who are in 
touch with Wall Street, and who try to 
sell as soon as a profit, small though it 
be, can be realized. If one has inside in- 
formation in reference to helpful events 
regarding any stock he can usually act 
upon it with safety, even in a trading 
market ; but to be influenced by the com- 
mon tips of financial writers and of 
brokers and bankers who have axes to 


as unsettled and unstable as we have 


sheets | 





I need | 
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| familiar with recent developments in Tenn. 
and Iron that its heaviest holders have been advis- | 





been having. That people will run such 


risks is evidenced by the revelations re- | 


garding the firm of J. H. 
Co., 44 Broadway, which recently sus- 
pended, leaving a long list of creditors, 
principally women, to mourn the out- 
come. The literature sent out by this 
alleged firm of ‘‘ bankers and brokers ’’ 
was sufficient to prove to any mature and 
experienced mind that the concern was 
one to avoid. Recently it sent out a 
circular stating that it was one of the 
very few houses in Wall Street that 
could rightfully boast of the fact that 
not a single customer had ever lost a 


was on the very eve of the disastrous 
failure of the concern, which had taken 
in about $150,000 of good money from 
credulous customers, mostly those, I 
fancy, who never heard of ‘‘ Jasper’s’”’ 
column, or who thought themselves too 
wise to heed my admonitions. 

Will the public ever learn that it is al- 
ways safe to distrust a broker who offers 
to show you an easy road to money-mak- 
ing if you will intrust your funds to 
him ? If he has a sure method of making 
money he will not be in a hurry to im- 
part it to absolute strangers. A very 
simple process of reasoning will show 
that he will make the money for himself. 
I have repeated this Wall Street axiom a 
number of times, but the list of bunco 
tricksters still continues to grow, and also 
the list of their credulous customers. 


“Investor,” Toledo: I am unable to secure the 
information you seek. 

‘E. J. H.,’’ Jamestown, O.: Not members of the 
No rating available. 

”" Ludlow, Vt.: 
not members of the New York Exchange. 
unable to give you a rating. 

“| Saugerties: I understand your inquiry 
but Ido “not find your name on my preferred list. 
Kindly read the note at the head of my department. 

‘Ludlow ”: The Amador Con. has extensive prop- 
erties in Montana, including placer gold claims, 
fissure veins, showing copper, silver, and gold. Its 
capital of $10, 000,000 is absurdly high. 

*Copper’ : Note your suggestion about pooling 
American Malt preferred, and will include your 
shares in any movement that may develop in 
favor of the shareholders and against the impos- 
sible scheme of the self-organized reorganization 
committee. 

*M.,’” Dayton, Ohio: 1. Greene Copper, Utah 
Con., and Tennessee Copper seem to be strongly 
held, but Amalgamated has as good prospects as 
any, if the price of copper is maintained. 2. While 
Texas Pacific looks cheaper than many of the other 
low-priced railway shares, I am not advising its 
purchase or that of anything else in this market. 

“S. St.."" New York: It is no secret among those 
Coal 


I am 


ing their friends that it was now safely on a dividend- 
paying basis, and should sell nearer the prices of 
other securities of its character. Of course a break 
in the market would affect this stock, the same as 
all others. 

“B.,’’ Sudbury, Conn.: I think well of Amer. Tel. 
and Telegraph and hear excellent reports of the 
Syracuse Lighting Company. Amer. Tobacco pre- 
ferred is in the hands of past-masters in the art of 
putting up prices and keeping inside information 
from the public. The Balto. Elec. Ry. bonds are not 
better than the Clover Leaf fours. Know little 
about the other stocks. 

“Subscriber,” Troy, N. Y.: 
the second preferred looks the most attractive. We 
hear some wonderfully bullish talk on Erie common, 


but earnings do not justify it, and the condition of | 
the property is far from satisfactory. 2. I know of | 


oy | that makes it look particularly attractive 
now. The recent report of Bethlehem steel was 
het fi ‘and those who are familiar with the prop- 


erty have been talking higher prices for the com- 
| 


mon. 

‘Hemenway ’”’: 1. I would not take money from 
the bank to buy Union Bag and Paper, Union Cop- | 
per, or any other stock at present, unless I sought 
an investment security, or one with a distinctively 
investment quality. Southern Pacific preferred | 
would yield better returns than the bank. 2, A | 
fairly good speculative bond is that of the American | 
Ice Securities Company around 79, and at that price 
yielding between seven and eight per cent. on your 
investment. Of course it is speculative. 

‘S.S.S.,"" Mass.: N. Y. Transportation has a par | 
value of $20 and does not pay dividends. It has no 
bonded indebtedness of any account, and conducts | 
a very large automobile business in New York City, 
and has franchises to run its coaches on Fifth 
Avenue and other leading thoroughfares. A gas- 
oline coach or ’bus of a new pattern, which can be 
economically run, is being built for a trial trip, 
and if it succeeds, the earnings of the company 
should be heavily increased. About one per cent. 
was earned on the stock last year. 

“G. W.,”’ Milwaukee: 1. lan told that the Corn 
Products Company under e>isting conditions will 
not be able to pay dividends 01 the preferred. The 
stockholders’ committee which is now being organ- 
ized will ask some questions bearing on this matter 
which will bring out the facts. 2. I do not believe 
that the company can freeze out the minority stock- 
holders. The stockholders’ committee proposes to 
demand a thorough investigation. 3. The accrued 
dividends must be paid or settled up in some way, 
and with the consent of the holders of the preferred. 
4. No one can confiscate their rights or properties. 
5. If an efficient management were assured the pre- 
ferred would not look dear, but unless such a manage- 
ment is installed the future of the stock will continue 
to be problematical. 6. I would not sacrifice my St. 
Louis Southwestern preferred at this time. The 
yellow fever outbreak in the South, unless it is 
speedily checked, may affect the earnings of the 
Southern roads, but this will only be a temporary 
drawback. 7. I agree with you that the crowd that 
has managed American Malt has been far from 
satisfactory, but in spite of increased competition | 
the business if well handled would ke profitable. , 

Continued on page 165 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption 1s a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25c. 


The Best All-round F ore ,Linime ent is ** BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 25 cents a bottle. 





THE superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is a | 
and acknowledged by the highest musical authorities, 
ind the demand for them is steadily increasing in all 
parts of the country, 
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And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and sweetest of emollients. 
For summer rashes, irritations, 
itchings, chafinys, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, tired, aching 
muscles and joints, as well as for 
preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are Priceless. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
@@~ Mailed Free, “Ilow tu Care for Skin, Sealp, & Hair.” 


What Are You Going to Read This Summer ? 








WHATEVER else you take when you go away, aont 
fail to take the monthly Alagac/ne of fun, Wt isa host 
in itselt replete with short, humorous stories, funny 
pictures, clever jokes—tull of fun and laughter. It will 
take care of the rainy days, and make them all jolly 
ones, Send 25 cents tor a three-months subscription, 
and we will see that it is forwarded to you promptly 
each month. In writing mention that it is a ‘ Vacation 
Subscription,” so that special attention may be given 
your order. Address Vacation Department, Judge 

235 Fourth Avenne, New York. 


Company, 
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American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre Dramatic School 





For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 
General Manager - - Carnegie Hall 
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"TTON, 900 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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Milwaukee Beer 








AVOID DANGER OF FIRE 
Get a * SAFE-LIGHT ”’ Electric Flash 
Katee be Re oy tt: 
teries triple strength, ¢ 
Outhists 3 or 4 cheap j 





imitations, Simply 

press the button and 

you have bright light 

at once No odor, 

vreas?, dust nothing 

to get out of order. 

— et a BEW ARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS 
sleeping —. anywhere — is wrontee. gd to 
carry. — Sen to-day and we'll mail youa 
ee sate- Light” $1.00 postpaid. Agents write for 
our Big money-making proposition. 


THE LLVO CO., Dept. A., Wellfleet, Mass. 














Cortes AGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST— 





VENTRILOQUIS!1. 


Easily learned by anyone, 2c. stamp brings 
circular, ©. A. SMITH, Box F, 2640 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, HI, 


Where Precious Metals Abound. 


NTERESTING and valuable informa- 


tion concerning the prospects of cop- | 


per, silver, and gold-mining in Chili, and 


also in Central America, has recently | 


been furnished our State Department by 
our consuls in these countries. Chili 
formerly produced a vast amount of gold 
and silver, but copper is now the princi- 
pal product, and of this mineral the uni- 


versal output is increasingly large. In | 


Central America the mining of silver and 
gold is carried on under more favorable 
conditions than formerly and with in- 
creasingly large profits. Forty-one mines 
in Nicaragua show a total output of 
78,000 ounces, valued at $1,326,000. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at lime under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
If you have exhausted the old 
have aches 





obstinate cases. 
methods of treatment and_ still 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 


falling out, write for proots of cures. 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


100-page 


aA @ “Cured to Stay Cured.” So medicines» 
Rad dine risa: 
' P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, MF. | 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 


| Continued from page li4 


“P..” N. Y.: Note what you say about your 
wom preferred, and hope favorable action will 
result. 


“K.,”’ Charleston, S, C.: It depends upon market 
conditions generally, as well as the outlook for the 
cotton crop. I had rather be out of this market 
than be in it to any extent. 

*K.,” Albany, and “D.,” Bridgeport: I would 
not sacrifice my Malt preferred until it was ascer- 
tained whether the preferred stockholders have not 
a right to some return for their accumulated divi- 

; dends in arrears. 
| ““H..” N. ¥.: It is impossible to know who com- 
pose the pools that operate in Wall Street. Some of 


| them conduct long, and some short, campaigns. | 


| Some last for an hour, and some for months. 

operations are recognized, but the parties conceal 
| their hands as much as they can. 2. American 
Woolen obviously ought not to pay dividends on the 
common shares, if it needs more working capital. 
You can recall many instances in which dividends 
were paid on common shares, and within a year 
thereafter loans were being sought in the market 
to meet the requirements of the business. 

““C. W.,” Hartford, Conn. 1. A speculative clique 
has been manipulating Rubber shares for an ad- 
vance and circulating the most ridiculous reports 
regarding the earnings. It should be borne in mind 
that the business is not protected as that of elec- 
tric manufacturing companies is by valuable pat- 
ents, but that anybody can engage in it, and new 
competition is accordingly springing up on every 
side. I would take my profit, if I had one. 2. 
Pittsburg Coal Company made a very large contract 
to supply the Steel Trust, and it is not impossible 
that the latter would like to control the former. 
The recent break in Pittsburg Coal gave a fine oppor- 
tunity to pick up the shares at a moderate figure. 
8. Bankers believe that if Japan and Russia con- 
clude a treaty of peace, money will not be easier, be- 
cause the terms of peace will require the payment 
of an enormous indemnity by Russia, and make the 
latter a borrower in every market of the world. If 
the peace negotiations fall through, both Russia and 
Japan will have to borrow heavily to carry on the 
war. The prospect for the continuance of cheap 
money is therefore not particularly good. 

Continued on page 166 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIB’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 


advisable. Address “Hermit,” Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
THE REBELLIOUS spirit among the 
members of the Royal Arcanum over 
the raise in rates which goes into effect 
October Ist will not ‘‘down,’’ despite 
the repeated arguments and explanations 
of officials that the advance was inevita- 
ble and absolutely necessary to save the 
order and protect the vast majority 
of the members. Several large local 
branches in Brooklyn and others in New 
York, Utica, Boston, and elsewhere have 
adopted resolutions against the new rates 
and demanded a re-assembling of the 
Supreme Council and a reconsideration 
of the action taken. It is predicted that 
at least 100,000 men will quit the order 
as soon as the new table of rates goes 
into effect. This will be largely the 
older members, who feel that they are 
being squeezed out by the advanced as- 
sessments, which are heavier than they 
can well bear. Even Boston, the home 
of the order and the chief centre of its 
activities, has raised a standard of revolt 
against the ‘‘morally unjust rates” 
adopted by the Supreme Council. 

It is argued by the protestants that a 
few men should not be able to get to- 
gether in a meeting and “‘ upset 300,000.”’ 
It has not yet appeared, however, that 
any of the objectors have devised a bet- 
ter plan to save the Royal Arcanum from 
going on the rocks of bankruptcy. There 
was a deficiency, it is stated, of $95,000 
| in the first four months of the present 
year, and this falling off will, of course, 
increase unless means are devised to fill 
up the treasury. The order, therefore, 
has the dread alternative before it of los- 
ing a large percentage of its members 
by secession or seeing itself going to 
pieces in a deficiency. If all this trouble 
may come to pass in a fraternal order as 
old, well-managed, and hitherto popular 
as the Royal Arcanum, what, it may be 
asked, will be the fate of the member- 
ship of the other orders, who have gath- 
ered up no such fund and have no such 
management as the Arcanum? For the 
difficulty experienced by the latter is 
fundamental and bound to occur, soon or 
late, in all the assessment societies. 


“Y..” Reading: Ido not believe the report, nor 
do I believe in the future of the company, nor of its 
stock. Itis a good thing to leave alone. 

“T.,”” Woodstock, Ill.: Of the three companies 
you name, the Massachusetts Mutual will probably 
give you the best twenty-year contract. 

“* Inquirer,’’ Orange, Mass.: I know of none that is 
absolutely impartial, or that I could recommend. 
Most of them have their friends, and some of them 





“Investment,” Chicago: 1. The statement made 
to you, in reference to securing 4 sort of savings or 
investment policy, was correct. It is not necessary 
to have a large amount of money to do this, and if 
you do not live to the end of the insured period 
your wife will receive the full amount of the 
policy, no matter how little you have invested in it. 
2. It would take too much space to give you all the 
information you ask for. You can get it very satis- 
factorily, and without cost, if you will fill out the 





Life Insurance Company which appears on this 
page of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | 


are entirely under the control of corporate influence. | 


Their | 
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“Tow Money 
Grows’ 


is the title of a book which tells: 


How to invest small sums. 

How fo tell a good investment. 

How you can convert $100 into $358.83. 

How to choose between real estate and 
Stocks. 

How savings banks make their money. 

How to choose your partners. 

How to guard against uncertain ‘‘ prospects.’’ 


How to protect yourself in case you should not 
care to hold an investment indefinitely, etc. 


This Book is not an advertisement of any 
It isa general ‘talk ”’ 
about investments, based upon my experiences 
My book will interest all 
persons who can save $10 or more per month 


particular investment. 
and observations. 


from their income. 

Write me a postal saying, simply, ** Send 
‘How Money Grows,’ ” 

You will receive the book, free, by return 
mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


(Imcorporated 


429 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Headache ana Neuralg 
QUICKLY CURED BY USING 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write for a trial box—we send it without cost. If you suffer 
from headache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the safest and 
most reliable remedy on the market. Cures any headache in thirty 
minutes and leaves no unpleasant effects. After one trial you will 
never be without it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine at 
the head of all remedies for painful nervous troubles. Ask any j 
druggist or address 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE Co., 
237 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. _S 
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SAVE 


for your Own 


(4MAS THE 


“STRENGTH OF *¥ 
GIBRALTAR ! , 


and 


your Family’s 


Future 





You may be surprised to know how 


profitably vou can invest even an 
average of $2.00 per week in En- 


dowment Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Cash amount payable to you (if living) in 10, 15 or 20 
years with Dividends (according to plan selected), 

If the Insured dies before the end of the Endow- 
ment Period, the full amount of the policy is paid 
to the beneficiary. 


We desire to correspond with you 


Without com- 

mitting myself 

to any action, I 

shall be glad to re- 

ceive free particulars 

and rates of Endow- 
ment Policies. 


Amount 
Name 





little coupon in the advertisement of the Prudential | 


on the subject and furnish full in- 
formation as to Rates, Benefits 
and Privileges. 


Send Coupon to-day 


Address 


CCUPANION ....6e- 
To the Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Co, by the State of 
New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


Dept. S 
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BALTIMORE Rye 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LanaHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 





The Exquisite Flavor 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


and its mellow deliciousness 
appeal most strongly to people 
of refinement, lence it is called 


The American Gentleman’s Whiskey 


“} 
Sold at all first-cla cule and 
WM. LANAHAN OON, Dialtumeore 
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An Outing 


in Wisconsin is counted 
the 


can come to the 
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rarest pleasure that 





man or 
woman who wants to gel away from the rush 
and crush of the There 





city. is one right 


way to go--The 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. 


PAUL. 


of One Hundred 
Wisconsin Summer Resorts, mailed free on request, 


JAS.C. POND 
General Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 


Ilustrated booklet Ss, descriptive 


Pullman Sleepers 
Cale Par lor Cars 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


Service - System - Safety 




















Are You Going to Camp 
This Summer ? 
And have you thought what you are going to take to 
read? Send filty cents, and we will forward you a gen 
erous supply of Ju GK, Le sLik’S Wrekiy, MAGAZINE oF 
Fun, Sis Hopkins’, etc. enough to keep your camp in | 
jolly good humor ‘all summer. Address Summer Vaca 
tion Dept., Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Children 


with scalp or skin, or 
children that are constantly scratching, 
should be washed with hot water and 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

It is a fine toilet soap, and is a specific 
for skin diseases, 

Used daily it prevent disease. 

Take only 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


26e. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 30e, hy 
THE ¢. N. CRITTENTON €0., 115 Fulton St., New York. 








diseases ol 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50 ets. 








The well known SPARKLETS C’ in PARIS. whic h 
had such an enormous success with its “ Sparklets”’ for 
preparing oe gy net ly Soda Water and all other 
sparkling drinks, replying to a great public F 
bas just placed upon the mar ket . — 


CEODEUINE 








Ae 








for the immediate preperation of CARBONIC ACID 
BATHS & la mode de Nauheim, recommended iy the 
highest European ani American medical taculties for 
Heart Disease & Ladies Complaints. 


PROSPECTUS FREE SPARKLETS C:’, Paris. 
G00 GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 165 


: I would hold for the present. 
N. Y.: Ido not find your 


7 Heminway - 
** Douglas,”’ Saugerties, 
name on my pre »ferred list. 
’ Philadelphia: Note your holdings of Corn 

P rodue ts, and information will be utilized. 
7 Z.,"" Newark, N. J.: The Rock Island 4s, 


around 83, are not as good, from the investment 


standpoint, as the Clover Leaf 4s, selling a little 
higher. 
“W.,”" Cleveland: I would have nothing to do 


properties are found in that 
been notable payers. 


with it. Some good 
section, but none that have 
Leave it alone. 

H.,”’ Troy, N. Y.: Glad to receive your advices 
about the hok lings of Corn Products common, and 
will report it to the stockholders’ committee. 

“R. HLL,” Atlantie City, N. J.: It is an industrial 
propos sition, very heavily c apitalize ad, and lam unable 
to geta report of its earnings. From the invest- 
ment standpoint, I see nothing to commend it. 

“G.,” Bridgeport, Conn.: From what little knowl- 
edge I can obtain re garding it, I think very little of 
it, excepting as a prospect. I have great doubts if 
your friend will ever get his money back, or any- 
thing like it 

. 8. T..”” New York: I gave my opinion of both 
stoc a in my last issue. I would not sacrifice them, 
but I think the preferred stockholders of both Malt 
and Corn Products are being shabbily treated by the 
manage ment. 

3.,"" Fremont, Neb.: The letter to which you 
allude referred to the party, but it was not accom- 
panied by corroborative evidence. Mining proposi- 
tions, from the very nature of the business, must 
be , Spec ulati ve. 

F.,”” N. Y.: 1. A fair investment, as the com- 
pany’s 3 business is growing, though there is always 
fear of restricted legislation, either by the State or 
municipality. 2. More speculative than the other 
and less of an investment. An effort to advance it 
is clearly being made. 

“(Quinabang”’: 1. I do not see what you can do 
but accept the proposed plan offered by the Great 
Western. The property would be better if the 
management kept away from Wall Street. I would 
not sell my stock at a sacrifice, nor would I hesitate 
to take a profit, | Hardly. 

‘Cincinnati’ 4. I would not suggest any indus- 
trial bond as an investment for an estate. The 
fact that a small percentage of the common and 
preferred shares of the old American Ice C Jompany 
has not been turned into the American Ice Securi- 
ties Company does not affect the security behind 
the latter’s debentures. 

“J..”’ Goshen, N. Y.: Manhattan Transit isa curb 
stock which has been in the hands of about as reck- 
less a gang of speculators as were ever in the busi- 
ness, Some day they may take hold of it again and 
make another profit out of the public, but if you buy 
it, remember that you are buying a gambling prop 
sition, pure and simple. 

’ Patchogue: I have yours with reference to 
the “Sialting shares, and agree with you that the 
Jenkins reorganization scheme is wholly unfair, 
especially to the preferred stock. If a sufficient 
number of the preferred shareholders will unite in 
the proposed movement, I believe they can compel 
a change in the plan that will be more satisfactory 
all around, 

‘S. B.,”’ N. Y.: I hesitate to advise any one to get 
intoa marke ot after it has had a substantial advance 
during a considerable period, and especially on a 
ten-point margin. It would be better to take stocks 
that carry themselves by dividends, and you would 
run less risk in doing so. Of the stocks you name, 
Railway Steel Spring common and Malt preferred 


look the er 

“WwW. I .”’ Webster, Mass.: The plan for the 
cutaieialaniiel of Montreal and Boston has been 
sent to all the stockholders and widely advertised. 
I do not know when the new stock will be put on 
the curb. The company has a very large body of 
low-grade ore and has needed working capital. 
Whether it can ever be made to pay or not is be- 
yond my ken. 

“Subscriber,”’ Providence: 1. Railway bonds are 
safer to buy as a permanent investment than gas, 
electric-light, and similar securities, which have 
some oe e at least upon the value of local 
franchises. 2. It is largely engaged in the sale of 
securities on a commission basis, and of course says 
the very best it can for the things it has to sell. Its 
opinion is, therefore, not entirely unbiased. Ido not 
regard it as entirely satisfactory. 

Whitehorn,’’ Montreal: 1. Mackeys preferred 


| and Detroit United Railway have had a considerable 


advance, and do not look more attractive to me, 
from the investment standpoint, than Toledo St. 
Louis and Western 4 per cent. bonds, selling at a 
lower price. 2. Toledo Electric is heavily over- 
capitalized, and depends upon the continuity of its 
local franchise for its future value. Local corpora- 
tions are always inviting competition, sometimes 
most unex pec tedly. 
“H.,”” New York: 
are on the inside of American Woolen have been 
advising their friends that the common was earn- 
ing dividends, and would, in all probability, be put 
on a dividend basis before the close of this year. 
Several pools have been operating in the common, 
and apparently at a profit, The common repre- 
sents water, and dividends on it should not be paid, 
in view of the fact that the company is in such 
need of additional working capital that it has au- 
thorized an additional issue of preferred stock. 

“bk. B.,’’ New York: St. Paul has an investment 
quality, which is taking it out of the market. Iowa 
Central is in the hands of a group of Wall Street 
manipulators in whom I have little confidence. I 
am still told that Amalgamated is to be put on a 6 
per cent. basis, if the copper situation warrants it, 
and, if so, the prediction of par for it will probably 
be fulfilled. There are evidences that during the 
struggle for control of U. P. some of it was taken 
in by influential interests at higher than present 
market prices. There are many who believe that 


| these are parting with their holdings as fast as they 
| can do so at a profit. 


”” Warren, Mass.: I would be inclined to 
take : a profit on any of 4 cheaper speculative 
stocks in such a market as this, and watch for a 
chance to purchase again at a lower level. I believe 
that N. Y. Transportation will show much heavier 
earnings if the company can ever get an economical 


gas or electric stage to run over the Fifth Avenue 


and other routes in New York, for which it holds 
valuable and exclusive franchises. 2. 1 would not 
sacrifice my Greene Copper. The par of the prop- 
erty is only $10, but it seerns to be developing into 
avery great mine. 3. I would not be in a hurry to 
get into this market. 

a 8 Twenty shares of Malt preferred 
are not too little to have represented in the move- 
ment in opposition to the proposed plan of reorgani- 
zation which fails to recognize the full rights of 
preferred shareholders. Have the stock put in 
your own name, and when you have done that, com- 
municate with me, and I will put you in communi- 
cation with the stockholders’ committee, if sufficient 
encouragement is given to organize one. No matter 
how small the holdings, everything counts, and if 
small holders would get together, they would out- 
class the few big ones, who seek to dominate the 
situation in their own interests. 

*L. S.,” Cineinnati: The rise in Lackawanna to 
over 400 puts it no higher than some other anthra- 
cite shares, if you take capital, earnings, and divi- 
dends into consideration. A year ago I said that 
some day the capital of the Lackawanna might be 
doubled without trouble. This may be impending, 
or it is possible that the Gould or some 

| large interest is quietly seeking control of this 

enormously profitable property. Long ago it was 
| rumored that the Wabash would like it as an east- 
| ern outlet. It would be a great feather in Gould’s 
| cap if he could secure it. The persistent rise in the 


For nearly a year those who- 


stock has suggested that somebody was constantly 
ace -umulating it 

* Navillus,”’ Philadelphia : I would not be ina 
hurry to get into this market, for I believe that if 
it has a rise, it cannot be long continued, in view of 
the general high level of the market and possible 
complications in the money situation. Can pre- 
ferred under 70, and paying 5 per cent., and entitled 
to 7 per cent., looks cheaper than Republic Steel 
preferred. American Chicle common, paying 1 per 
cent. per month, or 12 per cent. per annum, looks 
decidedly cheaper than American Smelting common 
at the same price, even if dividends on the latter 
should be increased from 5 to7 per cent. Southern 
Pacific preferred will net you about 6 per cent., and 
looks like a fair investment at prevailing prices. 

“Observer,” N. J.: 1. Men who are active in 
speculation are now interested in it, and some day 
will want tosell at a profit. It may be a long time 
coming, but you can afford to wait, rather than to 
lose. I see nothing else to do than to make the 
change under the plan of reorganization. 2. It 
looks tome as if Granby has been the subject of 
considerable manipulation. It sold last year as low 
as 5 and as high as71-4. There is talk of the 
sumption of dividends, but much of it is noth 
but talk. 3. Central of New Jersey pays 2 per 
cent. quarterly. 4. Some day Havana Tobacco, New 
York Transportation, and Bethlehem Steel common 
ought to sell higher. Just how long it will be before 
the controlling powers desire to put them up, I am 
unable to say. I would not be in a hurry to get into 
this market. 

““C.,”’ Galveston, Tex.: 1. I cannot advise you, in 
a market subject to such constant changes, often 
the result of unexpected rumors and reports. You 
must make your own selection. 2. Atchison com- 
mon, it is believed, will be advanced toward par, if 
possible, by those who are anxious to make a market 
for the convertible bonds ; otherwise the convertible 
privilege will be worth nothing. 3. Texas Pacific 
seems to maintain its strength very well, and the 
fact that there is but one class of stock, and that it 
sells about on the same besis as many of the railway 
common shares of less importance, and with poorer 
prospects, gives it favor in the eyes of speculators. 
4. Dividend payers are, of course, the safest to trade 
in, especially if they are able to pay their dividends, 
in spite of the ups and downsof business conditions. 
You will find it very difficult to make “a steady in- 
come’”’ out of any system that you can devise. The 
game has been played by everybody and in every way 
in Wall Street, and plenty of smart men have been 
heavy losers. It isan unfair game, too, because in- 
siders know when to sell and when to buy, and they 
utilize this information to their own advantage, and 
to the disadvantage of outsiders. 

“Oil City,’”’ Penn.. 1. I agree with you that the 
holders of Malt preferred ought to have recognition 
of the accumulated dividends in arrears, amounting 
to over $4,000 on each 100 shares of stock. To offer 
the holders of 100 shares of preferred only 62 per 
cent. in the new preferred, without recognition of 
the heavy amount due for accumulated dividends, is 
an outrage that will hardly be tolerated. I advise 
you to have all the shares put in your own name. 
Don’t leave them with your broker, for he may be in 
alliance with the self-constituted committee which 
is trying to bamboozle the stockholders. I note what 
you say about co-operating with other dissatisfied 

shareholders, and I have no doubt that an effort 
will be made to organize these stockholders in oppo- 
rition to the proposed plan. I wish all dissatis- 
fied shareholders would send their name and the 
amount of stock they hold to me, and I will 
notify them if the opposition perfects an organi- 
zation. 2. Railway Steel Spring common, paying 
2 per cent., looks cheaper than many other in- 
dustrial common shares, selling not far from the 
same price, and paying nothing. 3. Canadian Pa- 
cific is inthe hands of strong holders at home and 
abroad. If the pool should give way, the stock 
might havea break, but at present it is well held, 
although insiders are distributing it at advancing 
figures. Unless the dividend on Soo common is in- 
creased, it looks high enough. You may remember, I 

called attention to its merits whenitsold just about 
half its present price. 

New York, August 10th, 1905. JASPER. 


The Yellowstone Park, 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, AND 
MOUNTAINS. 


THE Rocky 


AN ATTRACTIVE FALL TouR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD, 
THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged a special personally-conducted tour to 


visit the Pacific Coast, including the Yellowstone 
Park, Portland (for the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion), and the beautiful resorts among the Colorado 
Rockies. This tour will leave New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and other cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Saturday, September 2d, by 
a special train of high-grade Pullman equipment. 
The itinerary will cover a period of three weeks, the 
party reaching the East on the homeward journey 
September 22d. The special train will be used by 
the party over the entire route, except during the 
five and one-half days in the Yellowstone Park, 
when the fine hotels now in service in the Great 
Preserve will be utilized. The train will be side- 


| tracked in Portland for occupancy there, and all 


other | 


meals en route, except in the Yellowstone Park and 
in Denver, will be served in the special dining-car. 

Round -trip tickets, covering all necessary ex 
penses for twenty-one days, $200 from all points on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburgh, from 
which the rate will be $195. 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents ; C, Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Americans To Be Proud of. 


SEND 75 cents for our collection of 
eight beautiful pictures (from 114 x 17 to 
19} x24} in size) for patriotic Ameri- 
cans. The series includes two reproduc- 
tions in colors from paintings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and our martyred Presi- 
dent McKinley, with half-tones of Com- 
modore Schley, taken on the deck of his 
battle-ship ; Rear-admiral Sampson, typi- 
cal naval scenes, etc. The collection is 
unsurpassed in interest and value. No 
handsomer pictures could be had to frame 
for office, work-room, or library. Don’t 
miss the opportunity. Address Judge 
Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


-” PISO’S.CURE FOR 


oO CURES WHERE All. ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. 


9s Good, 
ruggists. 


TION 


intime. Sold hen 


a CONSUM 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish to a 
greater number of dishes than does an 
other seasoning known to epicures. i 
— piquancy to Soups, Sate. Fish, all 

oasts, Gravies, Salads. etc. For Cold Meats 
of all kinds LEA & & PERRINS’ SAUCE is 
superb, 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 














CHAMPAGNE 
Is second to no Champagne in 
the world. It is half the price of 
foreign makes, because there no 
duty or ship freight to pay on 
this American made Champagne. 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 
AMERICAN WINE co., ST. 


Asbury Park Booklet. 
DESCRIPTIVE PUBLICATION ISSUED BY THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Louis 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just 
issued an attractive booklet descriptive of Asbury 
Park. The publication 13 designed to present the 
attractions and claims of Asbury Park as a summer 
seaside resort. 

Persons desiring information concerning this 
popular resort may obtain a copy of the booklet by 
inclosing two cents in postage stamps to George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Yours— 
For the Summer Only 

















“How about Pictures for your Summer Home ? 


© ‘There will be dark days to brighten, and dull 


days when out-of- door pleasures pall and you 
will appreciate the ‘‘homey” touch of a tew 
well-selected pictures. For the Summer Months 
only we are offering the tollowing assortment 
of beautitul pictures —all in bright, delicate 
suitable for Summer Cottages and 
e.ected especially for this purpose. 


© FOR SIXTY CENTS (regular catalog price ¢1.15) 
we will send three Pretty Poster Girls, includ 
ing the above, size it x 7; three Stanlaws’ 
Smart Girls, water-color proot of drawings beau- 
trully printed in colors, sive 1344 x 7; and two 
of Zim’s incomparable and richly colored cari- 
catures, Size 11 X 4, 


©" FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send, 
to the above pictures, enough back numbers of 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY, JUDGE, Sis HorKins’, Maca 
ZINE OF Fun, and other side publications, to 
heep you in reading tor the whole summer. 


colors, 


in addition 


© Don’t delay ordering, but write at once to Sum- 
mer Vacation Department, Judge Company, 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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| A SKEPTIC. » a FACE INSURANCE 
SMITH— ** Do you believe in dreams ?” q y is just about as important as life insurance. 


yen No, I married one. Williams’ Shaving Soap is ‘*The only Safe 
Policy.’’ It affords absolute protection against 
the smarting, irritating and still more dreaded 
effects of inferior soaps, and keeps the face in 
a healthful condition always. 


, « ’ To insure your face, whether you shave yourself or the 
barber shaves you, see that nothing but the pure, refresh 
{ d ing, healing WILI IAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is used. 

, Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters,Talcum Pow- 

A: der, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) sent for 4c. in stamps, 


a" “3 THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
“ Write for **The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” It’s Free, 
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THAT’S ALL! 













The Truth 
meee’ | || West ana Northwest 
Western | Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Champa gne | The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 


round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 










improved | 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 





eet 


the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc 


ALWAYS EASY tion. It is Pure (Grape $ 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
“MME The Name “BosTON aioe we suass posiat return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
GARTER" is stamped on aessesint the boos === Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 
every loop— " oe ae Senne See cago and the East September 2. 

OF the ste Amerie $6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
can Champagnes — certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 
exhibited at the 

Paris exposition of 


1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL,” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 





$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
— tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


The y 

fy CUSHION ) 
BUTTON 

CLASP. 

ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton | 

_ palestranet icy $6 250 To San Francisco and Los.Angeles and return. Daily, August 


eae. Caer CO, ekore, 6to 14. Return limit go days. 


ll Boston, Mass." U.S. Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


THE "VELVET GRiP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN Sold hy respectable wine 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT dealers everywhere. 





Special Official Train -eaves Chicago and the East August 11. 
ol $9750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
~ ) ALI- POl NTED PENS Se and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
x _— 
ss ; cro $2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 
: H, HEWITT’S PATENT.) — until September 30, inclusive. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 





























$4 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Bai-PoinTED tember 39, inclusive. 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 
WR To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
a oe ed $4 620 daily until September 30, inclusive. 


Dir OP AONE CORP ERD SE ORL EP GAD, ot Hees CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it : : 
For further particulars address 


POST FRFZ FROM W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BAINBRIDGE 4&4 CO., 99 'ViLLiam STREET. New York 
or any Stationery Store. i 


— Pe 2 ~-aae : 


“KE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTBLEO BY 
WM LaNAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 





The Exquisite Flavor 


Hunter 
altimore Ry 


and its mellow. deliciousness 
appeal most strongly to people 
of refinement, hence it is called 


aad, 


: 
; 


The American Gentleman’s Whiskey 


sold at 


all first-cla ale anal jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN ¢ OON, Baltimore, Md 
J 


papa bbb bhi phi pip pda 


An Outing 


in Wisconsin is counted 








the rarest pleasure that 





can come to the man or 


woman who wants to get away from the rush 


and crush of the city, There 





is one right 
way to go---The 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. 


PAUL. 


Illustrated booklets, of One Hundred 


Wisconsin Summer Resorts, mailed free on request 


JAS. C. POND 
General Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 


descriptive 


Pullman Sleepers 


Cafe Parlor Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


Service - System - Safety 




















Are You Going to Camp 
This Summer ? 


And have you thought what you are going to take to 
read?) Send filty cents, and we will forward you a gen 
erous supply of Jupar, Lest 1K’S WEEKLY, MAGAZINE oF 

‘un, Sis Horktins’, ete .—enough to keep your camp in 
jolly good humor Address Summer Vaca- 


c all summer. 
tion Dept., Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Children 


with sealp or skin, or 
children that are constantly scratching, 
should be washed with hot water and 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

It is a fine toilet soap, and is a specific 
for skin diseases, 

Used daily it prevents disease. 


Take only 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


25e. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 80. bry 
THE ¢, N. CRITTENTON ©O., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, 








diseases of 








Black or Brown, 50 cts, 











The well known SPARKLETS Cc’ in PARIS “whic h 
had such an enormous success with its “ Sparklets” for 
preparing instantaneously Soda Water and all other 
sparkling drinks, replying to a Spent public want 
bas just placed upon the market 


CEODEUINE 









for the immediate preparation of CARBONIC ACID 
BATHS & la mode de Nauheim, recommended by the 
highest European ani American medical taculties for 
Heart Disease & Ladies Complaints. 

PROSPECTUS FREE SPARKLETS C’, Paris. 


G00 GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


| most unexpec tedly. 
‘I 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 165 


) Heminway ’*: I would hold for the present. 

** Douglas,”’ Saugerties, N. Y I do not find your 
“7 on my preferred list. 

’ Philadelphia: Note your holdings of Corn 
P MO ts, and information will be utilized. 

*X. Y. Z.,”" Newark, N. J.: The Rock Island 4s, 
around 43, are not as good, from the investment 
standpoint, as the Clover Leaf 4s, selling a little 
higher. 

“W.,” Cleveland : 
with it. Some good 
section, but none that have 
Leave it alone. 

” Troy, N. Y.: Glad to receive your advices 
about the hok lings of Corn Products common, and 
will report it to the stockholders’ committee. 

“R.H.1L,” Atlantic City, N. It is an industrial 
propos ition, very heavily c apitalize «d,and I am unable 
to geta report of its earnings. From the invest- 
ment standpoint, I see nothing to commend it. 

G.,”" Bridgeport, Conn.: From what little knowl- 
edge I can obtain re garding it, I think very little of 
it, excepting as a prospect. I have great doubts if 
your friend will ever get his money back, or any- 
thing like it 

5S. 8. T.,”” New York: I gave my opinion of both 
stocks in my last issue. I would not sacrifice them, 
but I think the preferred stockholders of both Malt 
and Corn Products are being shabbily treated by the 
management. 

‘B.,”” Fremont, Neb.: The letter to which you 
allude referred to the party, but it was not accom- 
panied by corroborative evidence. Mining proposi- 
tions, from the very nature of the business, must 
be speculative. 

“FN. Y.: 1. A fair investment, as the com- 
pany’s business is growing, though there is always 
fear of restricted legislation, either by the State or 
municipality. 2. More speculative than the other 
and less of an investment. An effort to advance it 
is clearly being a? 

“Quinabang”’: 1. 
but accept the proposed plan offered by the 
Western. The property would be better if the 
management kept away from Wall Street. I would 
not sell my stock at a sacrifice, nor would I hesitate 
to take a profit. 2. Hardly. 

Cincinnati’: 1. I would not suggest any indus- 
trial bond as an investment for an estate. 2. The 
fact that a small percentage of the common and 
preferred shares of the old American Ice C yom pany 
has not been turned into the American Ice Securi- 
ties C vompany does not affect the security behind 
the latter’s debentures. 

J.,”’ Goshen, N. Y.: Manhattan Transit isa curb 
stock which has been in the hands of about as reck- 
less a gang of speculators as were ever in the busi- 


I would have nothing to do 
properties are found in that 
been notable payers. 


I do not see what you can do 
Great 


ness, 
make another profit out of the public, but if you buy 
it, remember that you are buying a gambling prop 
osition, pure and simple. 
°C. ms Patchogue: I have yours with reference to 
the Malting shares, and agree with you that the 
Jenkins reorganization scheme is wholly unfair, 
especially to the preferred stock. If a sufficient 
number of the preferred shareholders will unite in 
the proposed movement, I believe they can compel 
a change in the plan that will be more satisfactory 
all pen 
’N. Y.: I hesitate to advise any one to get 
habe a 4 -t after it has had a substantial advance 
during a considerable period, and especially on a 
ten-point margin. It would be better to take stocks 
that carry themselves by dividends, and you would 
run less risk in doing so. Of the stocks you name, 
Railway Steel Spring common and Malt preferred 
look the best. 
“W. H. M.,”’ Webster, Mass.: The plan for the 
reorganization of Montreal and Boston has been 
sent to all the stockholders and widely advertised. 
I do not know when the new stock will be put on 
the curb. The company has a very large body of 
low-grade ore and has needed working capital. 
Whether it can ever be made to pay or not is be- 
yond my ken. 


“*Subscriber,”’ Providence: 1. Railway bonds are 


| safer to buy as a permanent investment than gas, 


electric-light, and similar securities, which have 
some dependence at least upon the value of local 
franchises. 2. It is largely engaged in the sale of 
securities 
the very best it can for the things it has to sell. Its 
opinion is, therefore, not entirely unbiased. Ido not 
regard it as entirely satisfactory. 

Whitehorn,”” Montrea 1. Mackeys preferred 






| and Detroit United Railway have had a considerable 


advance, and do not look more attractive to me, 
from the investment standpoint, than Toledo St. 
Louis and Western 4 per cent. bonds, selling at a 
lower price. 2. Toledo Electric is heavily over- 


Some day they may take hold of it againand | 


on a commission basis, and of course says | 


capitalized, and depends upon the continuity of its | 


local franchise for its future value. Local corpora- 
tions are always inviting competition, sometimes 


1.,"", New York: 
are on the inside of American Woolen have been 
advising their friends that the common was earn- 
ing dividends, and would, in all probability, be put 
on a dividend basis before the close of this year. 
Several pools have been operating in the common, 
and apparently at a profit, The common repre- 
sents water, and dividends on it should not be paid, 
in view of the fact that the company is in such 
need of additional working capital that it has au- 
thorized an additional issue of preferred stock. 

‘BE. B.,"’ New York : 
quality, which is taking it out of the market. Iowa 
Central is in the hands of a group of Wall Street 
manipulators in whom I have little confidence. I 
am still told that Amalgamated is to be put on a 6 
per cent. basis, if the copper situation warrants it, 
and, if so, the prediction of par for it will probably 
be fulfilled. There are evidences that during the 
struggle for control of U. P. some of it was taken 
in by influential interests at higher than present 
market prices. There are many who believe that 
these are parting with their holdings as fast as they 
can do so at a profit. 

‘N.,”’ Warren, Mass.: I would be inclined to 
take a profit on any of ‘he cheaper speculative 
stocks in such a market as this, and watch for a 
chance to purchase again at a lower level. I believe 
that N. Y. Transportation will show much heavier 
earnings if the company can ever get an economical 
gas or electric stage to run over the Fifth Avenue 
and other routes in New York, for which it holds 
valuable and exclusive franchises. 2. 1 would not 
sacrifice my Greene Copper. The par of the prop- 
erty is only $10, but it seerns to be developing into 
avery great mine. 3. I would not be in a hurry to 
get into this market. 

Se 4 Twenty shares of Malt preferred 
are not too little to have represented in the move- 
ment in opposition to the proposed plan of reorgani- 
zation which fails to recognize the full rights of 
preferred shareholders. Have the stock put in 
your own name, and when you have done that, com- 
municate with me, and I will put you in communi- 

sation with the stockholders’ committee, if sufficient 
encouragement is given to organize one. No matter 
how small the holdings, everything counts, and if 
small holders would get together, they would out- 
class the few big ones, who seek to dominate the 
situation in their own interests. 

“L.S.,” Cincinnati: The rise in Lackawanna to 
over 400 puts it no higher than some other anthra- 
cite shares, if you take capital, earnings, and divi- 
dends into consideration. A year ago I said that 

| some day the capital of the Lackawanna might be 
doubled without trouble. This may be impending, 
or it is possible that the Could or some other 
| large interest is quietly seeking control of this 
| enormously profitable property. Long ago it was 
rumored that the Wabash would like it as an east- 
ern outlet. It would be a great feather in Gould’s 
| cap if he could secure it. The persistent rise in the 


For nearly a year those who- 


St. Paul has an investment | 


fa 
| tion}, 


stock has euppented that somebody was constantly 
ace umulating 

* Navillus,’ Philadelphia : I would not be ina 
hurry to get into this market, for I believe that if 
it has a rise, it cannot be long continued, in view of 
the general high level of the market and possible 
complications in the money situation. Can pre- 
ferred under 70, and paying 5 per cent., and entitled 
to 7per cent., looks cheaper than Republic Steel 
preferred. American Chicle common, paying 1 per 
cent. per month, or 12 per cent. per annum, looks 
decidedly cheaper than American Smelting common 
at the same price, even if dividends on the latter 
should be increased from 5 to7 percent. Southern 
Pacific preferred will net you about 6 per cent., and 
looks like a fair investment at prevailing prices. 

*Observer,” N. J.: 1. Men who are active in 

peculation are now interested in it, and some day 

will want tosell at a profit. It may be a long time 
coming, but you can afford to wait, ratner than to 
lose. I see nothing else to do than to make the 
change under the plan of reorganization. 2. It 
looks tome as if Granby has been the subject of 
considerable manipulation. It sold last year as low 
as 5 and as high as 71-4. There is talk of the 
sumption of dividends, but much of it is noth: 
but talk. 3. Central of New Jersey pays 2 per 
cent. quarterly. 4. Some day Havana Tobacco, New 
York Transportation, and Bethlehem Steel common 
ought to sell higher. Just how long it will be before 
the controlling powers desire to put them up, I am 
unable to say. I would not be in a hurry to get into 
this market. 

"Cc. .” Galveston, Tex.: 1. I cannot advise you, in 
a market subject to such constant changes, often 
the result of unexpected rumors and reports. You 
must make your own selection. 2. Atchison com- 
mon, it is believed, will be advanced toward par, if 
possible, by those who are anxious to make a market 
for the convertible bonds ; otherwise the convertible 
privilege will be worth nothing. 3. Texas Pacific 
seems to maintain its strength very well, and the 
fact that there is but one class of stock, and that it 
sells about on the same besis as many of the railway 
common shares of less importance, and with poorer 
prospects, gives it favor in the eyes of speculators. 
4. Dividend payers are, of course, the safest to trade 
in, especially if they are able to pay their dividends, 
in spite of the ups and downsof business conditions. 
You will find it very difficult to make “‘a steady in- 
come”’ out of any system that you can devise. The 
game has been played by everybody and in every way 
in Wall Street, and plenty of smart men have been 
heavy losers. It isan unfair game, too, because in- 
siders know when to sell and when to buy, and they 
utilize this information to their own advantage, and 
to the disadvantage of outsiders. 

“Oil City,’’ Penn.. 1. I agree with you that the 
holders of Malt preferred ought to have recognition 
of the accumulated dividends in arrears, amounting 
to over $4,000 on each 100 shares of stock. To offer 


| 
the holders of 100 shares of preferred only 62 per 


cent. in the new preferred, without recognition of 
the heavy amount due for accumulated dividends, is 
an outrage that will hardly be tolerated. I advise 
you to have all the shares put in your own name. 
ldon’t leave them with your broker, for he may be in 
alliance with the self-constituted committee which 
is trying to bamboozle the stockholders. I note what 
you say about co-operating with other dissatisfied 
shareholders, and I have no doubt that an effort 
will be made to organize these stockholders in oppo- 
sition to the proposed plan. I wish all dissatis- 
fied shareholders would send their name and the 
amount of stock they hold to me, and I will 
notify them if the opposition perfects an organi- 
zation, 2. Railway Steel Spring common, paying 
2 per cent., looks cheaper than many other in- 
dustrial common shares, selling not far from the 
same price, and paying nothing. 3. Canadian Pa- 
cificis inthe hands of strong holders at home and 
abroad. If the pool should give way, the stock 
might havea break, but at present it is well held, 
although insiders are distributing it at advancing 
figures. Unless the dividend on Soo common is in- 
creased, it looks high enough. You may remember, I 
called attention to its merits whenit sold just about 
half its present price. 


New York, August 10th, 1905. JASPER. 
. ” 
The Yellowstone Park, 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, AND THE Rocky 


MOUNTAINS. 
FALL TouR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged a special personally-conducted tour to 
visit the Pacific Coast, including the Yellowstone 
Park, Portland (for the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
and the beautiful resorts among the Colorado 
Rockies. This tour will leave New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and other cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Saturday, September 2d, by 
a special train of high-grade Pullman equipment. 
The itinerary will cover a period of three weeks, the 
party reaching the East on the homeward journey 
September 22d. The special train will be used by 
the party over the entire route, except during the 
five and one-half days in the Yellowstone Park, 

when the fine hotels now in service in the Great 
Preserve will be utilized. The train will be side- 
tracked in Portland for occupancy there, and all 
meals en route, except in the Yellowstone Park and 
in Denver, will be served in the special dining-car. 

Kound-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex 
penses for twenty-one days, $200 from all points on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburgh, from 
which the rate will be $195. 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents ; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


THE 


Americans To Be Proud of. 


SEND 75 cents for our collection of 


or address George W. | 


eight beautiful pictures (from 114 x 17 to | 


19}x 24} in size) for patriotic Ameri- 
cans. The series includes two reproduc- 
tions in colors from paintings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and our martyred Presi- 


dent McKinley, with half-tones of Com- | 


modore Schley, taken on the deck of his 
battle-ship ; Rear-admiral Sampson, typi- 
-al naval scenes, etc. The collection is 
unsurpassed in interest and value. No 
handsomer pictures could be had to frame 


for office, work-room, or library. Don’t 
miss the opportunity. Address Judge 
Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 


York. 


GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


o vg est Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
intime. Sold by druggists. 





August 17, 1905 





Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


= 


THE ORIGINAL 





The Peerless Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish to a 
greater number of dishes than does an 
other seasoning known to epicures. 4 
zives piquancy to Soups, Organs. ads + all 
oasts, Gravies, Salads. etc. For d Meats 
of all kinds LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE is 
superb, 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 














CHAMPAGNE 
Is second to no Champagne in 
the world. It is half the price of 
foreign makes, because there no 
duty or ship freight to pay on 
this American made Champagne, 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 
AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS 


pore Park Booklet. 


DESCRIPTIVE PUBLICATION ISSUED BY THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Tu& Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just 
issued an attractive booklet descriptive of Asbury 
Park. The publication 13 designed to present the 
attractions and claims of Asbury Park as a summer 
seaside resort. 

Persons desiring information concerning this 
popular resort may obtain a copy of the booklet by 
inclosing two cents in postage stamps to George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Yours— 
For the Summer Only 

















“ How about Pictures for your Summer Home? 


© There will be dark days to brighten, and dull 


days when out-of-door pleasures pall and you 
will appreciate the “homey” touch of a tew 
well-selected pictures. For the Summer Months 
only we are offering the following assortment 
of beautitul pictures—all in bright, delicate 
suitable for Summer Cottages and 
e.ected espe ially for this purpose. 


© FOR SIXTY CENTS (regular catalog price ¢1.15) 
we will send three Pretty Poster Girls, includ 
ing the above, size 1 x 7; three Stanlaws’ 
Sm: art Girls, water-color proot of drawings beau- 
trully printed in colors, size 134% x and two 
of Zim’s incomparable and richly colored cari- 
cultures, Size 11 X 4. 


©" FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send, in addition 
to the above pictures, enough back numbers ot 
Lesuir’s WEEKLY, JupGE, Sts HorKins’, MAGA 
zine oF Fun, and other side publications, to 
heep you in reading for the whole summer. 


colors, 


© Don’t delay ordering, but write at once to Sum- 
mer Vacation Department, Judge Company, 
5 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A SKEPTIC. 


‘* Do you believe in dreams ?” 


SMITH 
JONES -** No. 


” 


I married one, 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD | 
| 


The Truth 


Can be told «abc ut 


Great 
Western 
Champagne} 


the Standard of 
American Wines 


FOR GENTLEMEN 
ALWAYS EASY 


“SRE The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


7 le 


BUTTON 
CLASP. 


Lies flat to the leg—never} 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthfulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire, 


© Of the six Amerte 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
i] the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


7) PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO, 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


THE ‘VELVET GRIP*’ PATENT HAS BEEN 


dealers everywhere. 

















Sold hy respectable wine 


SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoinTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2% cts., ana choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found ome, stick to it 


POST FRFZ FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE 4&4 CO., 99 WitLiam STREET. New York 
or any Stationery Store. 


IF IN 





RALL-POINTED PENS 


LESLIE’S 


WEEKLY 
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REED 


| Insures 
| A soft, smooth P. 4 
| face. > ] 
Freedom from ji 
| TJrritation. 
i Fase— 
Com fort— 
Safety. 
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FACE INSURANCE 


is just about as important as life insurance. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap is **The only Safe 
Policy.’’ It affords absolute protection against 
the smartiny, irritating and still more dreaded 
effects of inferior soaps, and keeps the face in 
a healthful condition always. 


St Be 









To insure your face, whether you shave yourself or the 
barber shaves you, see that nothing but the pure, refresh 


ing, healing WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is used. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum Pow- 
der, Jerscy Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., sold everywhere 
Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) sent for 4c. in stamps, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for **The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” It’s Free, 












West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 
$2000 


$6 750 
$5650 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
— tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
Daily until September 16. 





To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 
cago and the East September 2. 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and $an Diego and return, on 
certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


park). 


$6250 To San Francisco and Los.Angeles and return. Daily, August 
— 6to14. Return limit go days. 


Special Official Train -eaves Chicago and the East August 11. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
— and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
$2Q00 


$1725 


To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 
To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive. 


$4600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=— daily until September 30, inclusive. 


CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 








HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








Cleanly 


Our brewery is as clean as 








your kitchen. 


We clean every tub, vat, 
tank or barrel—every pipe and 
pump—every time we use It. 
We wash every bottle four 


times, by machinery. 
The very air 1s filtered. 


That is one reason for 


purity. 


k= 


y] 


The Beer 
__ That Made Milwaukee Famous. 















